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A NEW DEPARTURE IN CATHOLIC COLLEGE DIS- 
~ CIPLINE. 


CATHOLIC colleges in the United States find themselves con- 
fronted by conditions which seem to require a new adjustment 
of time-honored methods of discipline. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, as interpreted in our country, has come to mean that 
the son is equal to his father, and entitled to a voice in the 


manner and matter of his instruction and education. Whether 
this be right or wrong it is de facto, and it must be considered 
by the heads of educational institutions. Who believes that Yale’s 
prestige in the annals of base-ball influences the father to send 
his son there? But who does not know that the son’s prefer- 
ence is often for the college which has made the best record 
in what the French call ‘le sport”? Of course there are 
studious young men who want to learn, but they are generally 
those whom circumstances oblige to take care of themselves. 
And it is the faculty and apparatus that draw them, not the 
fame of well-fought base-ball or boat-racing matches; but the 
young man With a father capable of paying his bills is much in- 
fluenced by the scores of the year’s competition in games. 
Similarly, the discipline of any college is considered by him 
from the point of view of his inclination and tastes. The com- 
mon dormitory system, by which no student has his own room, 
but all sleep in large dormitories like patients in the wards of a 
hospital—a system which the French undergraduate accepts with- 
out a protest—is viewed with disfavor by the American Catholic 
student, and he invariably cherishes the hope that the day will 
come when he can have a room of his own; and a college which 
does not offer him this hope cannot expect to have his suffrages 
after a limited time. Few fathers are unreasonable enough— 
Copyright. Rev. A. F. Hewit. 180. 
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according to the modern definition of unreasonableness—to send 
their sons of a certain age to a college some of whose arrange- 
ments do not meet with their approbation. The thoughtful 
father understands very well the advantages of the system of liv- 
ing which obtains in Catholic colleges. He knows very well— 
perhaps too well—the evils that result from the “ boarding-out ” 
system; he knows that young men, free from parental restraints 
and the influence of public opinion, are not likely to remain 
without reproach. It is the fashion to hold, with the late school 
of “muscular Christianity,” that young men generally “come out 
all right.” But experience has dissipated that myth which the 
late Rev. Charles Kingsley did so much to make popular. 

It is certain that boys from the age of seventeen to twenty- 
one need restraint—or, rather, restrictive influence; for at that 
time there seems to be a special league of the world, the flesh, 
and the devil against them. The world of the college town is 
too prone to look indulgently on the sins of students, and perhaps 
to play the part of Falstaff, not without a thought of profit, to 
their Prince Hal. If everybody concerned would be entirely frank, 
there is no doubt that residence of students outside college bounds 
would be condemned. 

If your son be serious-minded he will need none of the 
wisdom of Polonius, and you can trust him in a community of (¢ 
students where the opinions of “the fast set” govern speech, if ‘ 
not action. If not—if he, because of his years and the plasticity 
of youth, be not proof against the laxity of youthful example— 
you will find that he will have paid too much for that experi- 
ence which man is best without. 

Public sentiment has begun to swerve towards the conserv- 
ative system of the Catholic colleges. Even the prestige of Yale 
and Harvard does not now convince fathers that they are the 
safest places for boys; and there is no doubt that the wise 
father is beginning to know his own son well enough to wish 
that some restraint could be applied to him during his collegiate 
years. A college ought to stand zz loco parentis. If it seek to 
divest itself of all responsibility for the morals of its students, it 
fulfils the lesser part of its mission. 

It is time that the Catholic colleges of the country took ad- 
vantage of the trend of thoughtful opinion. But they cannot do 
this until they so modify the dormitory system that young men 
will not recoil from it. This has been declared to be impossible. 
If so, the Catholic college will continue to be handicapped; it 
will continue to be filled with boys who leave its precincts at a 
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time when they should begin serious collegiate work; it will 
continue to graduate classes small in proportion to the number 
of students entered on the rolls. 

The need of a modification of the dormitory system—admir- 
able as it is for smaller boys—has been forced on the trustees of 
the University of Notre Dame by the logic of events. It is 
entirely in place here to cite what they have done as an exam- 
ple of what may be done—indeed, of what must be done if 
Catholic colleges are to be saved from becoming mere preparatory 
schools for junior students. Their work, when it began to take 
form, was looked on with forebodings by conservatives who feared 
that any recognition of modern prejudices against the dormitory 
system, even for students in senior grades, meant anarchy. 
Somehow or other, the Western atmosphere fights for the inno- 
vator as valiantly as the stars did in an elder time. And what 
seemed impossible was done in six months. A new building 
was planned to flank one side of the great lawn and to balance 
Science Hall. The plan completed, the new edifice began to 
arise. At the beginning of the school-year of 1888 it was al- 
most ready. A little later it received the name of Sorin Hall— 
and the impossible had come to pass. It is a fixed fact now. 

Sorin Hall is an oblong building, built of the white brick of 
the adjacent country, planned, both for convenience and appear- 
ance, in the style of the French renaissance. It contains sixty 
rooms—twelve feet by fourteen—besides the apartments of the 
rector and his staff, a chapel, the lecture-room and chambers of 
the law department, bath-rooms, and a well-equipped reading- 
room. At present it is not half its proposed size, as seventy-five 
more rooms will be added, with, it is probable, the lecture-rooms 
of the English course. From present appearances, it seems as if 
the additional seventy-five rooms would be all too few, as there 
are many more deserving applicants for rooms than there are 
rooms in which to put them. 

I mean to emphasize the word deserving. Admission to 
Sorin Hall depends entirely on the merit of the applicant. It is 
not an assemblage of “parlor boarders” under a new name. 
No extra fee is demanded. The applicant for a room in Sorin 
Hall must be of the ¢é/ite, and mere cleverness without cor- 
responding seriousness and good conduct will not gain the 
coveted honor for him. A desk, chairs, a book-case, a bed and 
other necessary articles, are provided by the college; the rest 
of the garnishing of the room is left to the taste of the 
student. Some of the men in Sorin Hall go in for ezsthetic 
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embellishments. Chacun a son meticr. Here you find the base- 
ball gloves quartered, as it were, with a physiological chart, and 
a microscope nestling among back numbers of the Scéentific Amer- 
ican, all shaded by Turcoman curtains sent by some loving 
mamma; there a photograph of Cardinal Newman perched on 
a volume of Tennyson, and a synopsis of the Cronin case pasted 
over last month’s foot-ball score, while the purest simplicity in 
the matter of other embellishments reigns. 

The rules of order and cleanliness are not more stringent or 
more scrupulously enforced at West Point than in Sorin Hall. 
It has a campus of its own and a government of its own, 
subject, of course, to the government of the University. It was 
anticipated that the formation of this new community would 
occasion a certain resentment among the less fortunate seniors, 
who naturally—being thorough Americans—would hate an aris- 
tocracy of which they were not members. But the exalted 
seniors disarmed enmity by a prudent affability of manner, 
and, as the “sweet hope” of attaining to a room is so un- 
concealed among all the seniors, any attempt at the _ pro- 
verbial ‘“sour-grapes” act would be conspicuously hollow. The 
rules that govern Sorin Hall are not many, but they are strictly 
enforced. As there is a commodious common room, visiting 
in rooms is not allowed; lights must be out at a fixed time; 
unseemly noises are prohibited; in a word, every reasonable 
restriction that can conduce to decorous conduct and the for- 
mation of an atmosphere inducing study is insisted on. 

Nearly two years have passed since this modification of the 
dormitory system was attempted. It has had a fair trial. The 
sixty rooms are filled by sixty gentlemen, whose work in the 
recitation rooms shows that they have made a distinct gain 
by their isolation from the more bustling air of the college 
proper. A man in Sorin Hall has too much respect for his 
standing to forfeit his privileges. A clandestine visit to town— 
were it possible—would mean expulsion; and there have been 
no expulsions. Any interference with the rights of others, if 
persisted in, would meet the same punishment. The fact that 
admission to this privilege of the University is dependent on 
conduct and standing accounts largely for the success of what 
is no longer an experiment. To have made admission dependent 
on an increased fee would have crippled it at once, and have 
put back an advance in the collegiate surroundings of higher 
students for many years. The c/ite, then, would have been a 
real aristocracy of money, not a picked group of men promoted 
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for merit. And, if our Catholic colleges are to flourish, merit, 
not money, must be the ladder of preferment; any snobbishness 
in this respect would have at once created all those difficulties 
among the students which the promoters of this new departure | 
in discipline wished most to avoid. 

Notre Dame has shown how to draw older students to its 
lecture-rooms; it has made an audacious experiment which, now 
that it is so thoroughly successful, seems to have been the only 
thing that could have been done. All of us who are interested 
in Catholic education desire, above all things, to see our colleges 
well filled with those older students who drift to what are called 
non-sectarian schools, but which are more dangerous to religion 
and morals than the professedly sectarian schools. In the latter 
belief in God and respect for the Commandments are at least 
part of public teaching. I confess that no question, social or 
political, seems to me more important than this: How shall we 
keep our own? 

We cannot keep our own without higher education; the 
highest is not too high. We cannot keep our own unless we 
analyze carefully the causes which keep promising youths from 
our colleges. These colleges have, as a rule, no endowments and 
no scholarships; they must depend on the solidity of their 
teaching and the effectiveness of their discipline; they must 
form characters as well as fill minds, and they cannot afford 
to neglect any chance of disarming prejudices against their meth- 
ods. The modification of the dormitory system is one of the 
most important steps that can be taken for the disarm- 
ing of existing prejudices. As an anxious observer of the 
progress of higher Catholic education—as a student of the 
methods of Catholic colleges—as a man too well experi- 
enced in the objections which are made against them,—as a 
teacher who puts a quiet environment above all things, except 
. morality, in a student’s life, I beg leave to call attention to 
this new departure in discipline at Notre Dame. The success 
of Sorin Hall marks an epoch and the beginning of a syn- 
thesis between traditions and the demands of the present time. 


MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN. 
Notre Dame, Inh 

















HYPNOTISM. 


HY PNOTISM.* 


IF the attention be directed repeatedly, by an individual in con- 
ditions of bodily weakness, to any part of his organism, sensations 
of different kinds, not existing previously, will be perceived in that 
part. This is a fact generally accepted by physicians, and fatal 
disease (hydrophobia in some cases) has, it is maintained, resulted 
simply from the influence of the imagination intensified in its power 
by fear at the time of reception of some slight or even fancied injury. 

As one of the highest mental faculties we must consider that of 
concentrating by an act of will the attention; the converse of 
such power is inability to concentrate the attention by any effort of 
will, and consequently the individual’s mind is here a prey to all 
sorts of distraction arising from sensorial (peripheral) impressions or 
from mental reproduction of previous states or ideas, these repro- 
ductions being due to hyper-excitability of the cortical brain-cells. 

If, now, by any process the power of inhibiting mental impres- 
sions arising from occurrences without the body or within it is put 
out of function, the power of concentrating the attention is lost for 
the time being and imagination may run riot. Now, let the imagina- 
tion be directed into a definite channel, so to say, and there being 
no inhibitory check upon it, whatever power it may have in affecting 
vital processes of the organism will be exercised to an unusual 
degree in the direction or channel to which its operations are thus 
limited. 

In such condition the individual may be made to sleep, or to 
enter abnormal states, such as catalepsy; to become anesthetic in 
different parts of the body; to experience hallucinations of sight or 
taste, etc.; to exhibit without any external real cause different 
trophic disorders, such as the appearance of a blister which goes 
through all the stages of change seen in an ordinary blister from a 
burn; to be without memory of what occurs during the condition; 


*Toan inquiry in the October number of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD concerning hypnotism 
there were answers in the next succeeding number of such nature that it seems desirable to set 
before the readers of this magazine a short sketch in which the present status of hypnotism, 
f-om a scientific point of view, is presented. Within the limitations of an article such as this 
a study of the subject cannot be expected, but it is believed by the writer that an unpartisan 
view has been preserved. Many points of greater or less importance to the psychologist and 
moralist have been barely touched upon, their bearing for such readers being, it is hoped, fairly 
inferable. The works cited, especially those of V. Schrenck-Notzing and Bernheim, teeming, 
as they are, with references to the literature of the subject published since 1860, may be con- 
sulted by those desirous of fuller information.—JosrepH T. O'CoNNor, M.D. 
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to become an automaton and follow the operator as a piece of \soft 
iron follows a magnet; and, finally, to be so imbued with a com- 
mand of the operator that at the hour directed by the latter (it may 
be many hours, or even some days, afterward) the subject, then in his 
ordinary condition, does precisely and at the exact time and without 
knowing why just what he had been ordered to do. More than this, 
diseases can be ordered away, normal secretions and discharges of 
the organism can (their absence being disease) be ordered to return, 
and even the normal pains in surgical operations and in childbirth 
can be commanded to not appear; and in suitable subjects these 
commands have been obeyed. 

These are facts, many of them repeated over and over again, 
and the state or condition of body in which such phenomena are 
possible is called hypnosis, or, more commonly, hypnotism. 

Hypnotism is nothing new. Ancient peoples possessed it, its 
practice being mixed with different forms of idolatry; it is said to 
have been employed during the middle ages combined with 
“spiritism,” and in later times the remarkable results attained by 
its practicers, under claims that possibly were in some instances free 
from conscious fraud, have been recorded. Thus, Valentine Great- 
rakes, stated to have been a prominent Irish officer, proclaimed, in 
1662,* that he was gifted by God with the power of curing disease: 
His renown became extraordinary, for cures really followed, but 
attacks of frightful spasms often attended his method, which was 
simply the laying on of hands. In 1700 Gessner, a Swabian and 
said to be an ex-monk, won celebrity through his‘ cures, and, after 
journeying through Swabia, Switzerland, and the Tyrol, settled in 
Regensburg. So many had recourse to him, it is said, that at one 
time ten thousand persons were health-seekers at his hands, but 
there was no room for them in the town and they had to live in the 
fields.| The explanation of the cures, of which many must have 
been genuine, will appear later. 

The first systematic attempt to utilize the method apart from 
admixture with the mystical or supernatural was by Mesmer about 
1775. He had discovered, in 1772, that by stroking the human 
body with a magnet certain peculiar effects followed which he 
considered were due to an influence streaming forth from the 
magnet, the “magnetic fluid.” Later, when he accidentally was 
without a magnet, he used a rod of unmagnetized iron, and the same 
results followed; and, further, he found that stroking with the naked 
hand was equally efficacious. Clinging to the emanation theory, he 


*G. Gessmann, Magnetismus und Hypnotismus. A. Hartleben's Verlag. 1887. 
t Gessmann. 
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now ascribed his results to an influence or fluid drawn from or 
emitted by the operator, similar to that from the magnet. He 
called this “animal magnetism” to distinguish it from metallic mag- 
netism. His fame became great, but in 1784.a commission appointed 
by the French government reported unfavorably upon his claims 
and suppressed his method of cure. The term ‘“‘ mesmerism” 
was given to the method by his disciples. Before the out- 
break of the French Revolution the adherents of Mesmer among 
the medical profession were not inconsiderable in number or position, 
and after 1815 a new society for the cultivation of mesmerism was 
founded. About this time the Abbé Faria appeared in Paris, and 
by his exhibitions aroused anew the interest of the public in 
“animal magnetism.” It is worthy of remark that Faria (nothing 
is given of his clerical standing) should have been the first to see 
the explanation, widely prevalent to-day in scientific circles, of the 
phenomena under consideration. He maintained that the cause of 
the “somnambulic” phenomena resided solely in the magnetized 
subject. He was laughed at, made ridicu'ous, and abandoned his 
exhibitions. 

But little advance was made in discovery in this domain until 
the time of Braid, an English physician, who in 1840 made the 
discovery that by the subject's fixing his gaze steadily for some 
minutes upon a brilliant object held in a certain position he was put 
into a condition analogous to that produced by mesmerism. To this 
state Braid gave the name “hypnotism,” and its prodtction by 
Braid’s method of fixing the gaze upon a brilliant object, usually a 
faceted glass ball or button, is frequently termed “ braidism.” All 
prominent writers upon our subject at the present time date the 
scientific foundation of hypnotism from Braid’s investigations.* 
All the later, physiologically established, phenomena were already 
described by him and he was cognizant of the lighter degrees of 
hypnotism as used by the Nancy school (vide infra). He ascribes 
the inability to open the eyelids to exhaustion of volitional influence 
upon the muscle that raises the upper eyelid. He emphasized the 
subjective nature of the influence, as well as the power of dominant 
ideas in the waking state, and sought to account for the results 
observed in some alteration of the cerebral circulation. According 
to him, the occurrence of hypnosis is essentially dependent upon 
“expectation.” ‘The livelier the fantasy, the more intense the 
attention, the stronger the belief of the patient that the expected 
results will occur, the surer and more evidently will the expected 

*V. Schrenck-Notzing, Zin Beitrag zur therapeulischen Verwerthung des Hypnotismus. 
Leipzig, 1888. 
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phenomena appear even, in many individuals, in the waking state.” 
He even pointed out the power of “suggestion” in sufficiently deep 
conditions of hypnosis.’ It is worthy of note that his methods have 
been followed almost exclusively by the school of Charcot, although 
he considered physical methods as merely aids. 

We see in Braid’s works hypnotism divested of its wrappings of 
the supernatural, of spiritism, of fraud, of demonism, and even of 
Mesmer’s magnetic influence. Braid’s publications made but little 
impression upon his contemporaries; indeed, they were scarcely 
known outside of England. The notion of some emanating force 
found expression in the terms bestowed by different observers and 
experimenters upon the cause of hypnotic phenomena. “ Electro- 
biology ” (Grimes, 1848), “ Electric Psychology” (Dods, 1850), both 
of these from the United States; “Od” or the “odic force” 
(Reichenbach, 1852), this being a universally diffused force through- 
out space and concentrated by the operator; and “ force neurique 
rayonnante,” are but a few of the titles, intended to be descriptive, 
invented about this time. Gradually, however, prominent members 
of the medical profession were brought to give a hearing to the 
claims of hypnosis, and Broca and Follin reported to the French 
Academy of Sciences in 1859 the opening of an abscess under the 
anzsthetic influence of hypnotism. Dr. Guérineau reported in the 
same year that he had amputated the thigh under hypnotic anes- 
thesia. Similar reports had, however, been made in 1829, and 
several during the period 1845-47. 

Liébeault, who had been busy for several years in studying 
the phenomena of hypnosis, issued in 1866 his work, Du Som- 
metl et des états analogues considrés surtout au point de vue de 
l'action du moral sur le physique. He adhered to the theory of 
“suggestion,” which he still further developed, and_ successfully 
employed it as a therapeutic measure. He explained the phe- 
nomena from a psycho-physiological point of view. The work of 
the Nancy physician made no deep impression, and hypnotism 
remained a scientific curiosity; it was simply known that some 
individuals by fixing the gaze upon a brilliant object fell asleep 
and became anesthetic, and that in others catalepsy was _pro- 
duced. 

In 1873 Czermak published his observations on hypnotism in 
animals, but as far back as 1646 Athanasius Kirchner had shown 
that a chicken placed, with legs tied, before a chalk-mark on the 
floor became after a certain time motionless and reactionless to 
irritants, and remained in this position even after the thongs were 
removed and the animal irritated. Czermak got the same results, 
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even without tying the animals, in birds, lizards, crabs, rabbits, 
etc. Other observers have had similar experiences. 

In 1875 Charles Richet, the Paris professor of physiology, in- 
vestigated the psychical phenomena of induced somnambulism, 
but the greatest impetus to the scientific study of the subject 
was from Charcot’s experiments upon hysterical patients at La 
Salpétriére. His methods, as has been said above, are almost en- 
tirely physical, and he divides the phenomena of hypnotism in 
hysterical persons, upon whom alone his experiments were made, 
into three classes, catalepsy, lethargy, and somnambulism, with, 
however, stages of transition. 

Catalepsy is produced by sudden intensive sounds, the sudden 
flashing of a bright light, etc. In this condition the subject’s 
eyes are open, staring and fixed, the limbs are in the state known 
as flextbilitas cerea and retain for some time any position in 
which they are placed, reflex movements are entirely lost or les- 
sened, respiration is slowed, there is anesthesia of the skin and 
of certain organs, with contraction of the peripheral blood-ves- 
sels. Suggestion is possible, especially vza the muscular sense. 

Lethargy is caused by “fixing” a not too brilliant object, 
after the method of Braid. In this state the eyes are closed, the 
reflexes heightened, respiration accelerated, muscular contractures 
are readily educed by mechanical irritation of the special muscles, 
their tendons, or the nerves supplied to them. There is hyper- 
zsthesia rather than the reverse, and the peripheral vessels are 
dilated. In exceptional cases only does “suggestion ”’ act. 

Somnambulism is caused by long-lasting weak sensorial ex- 
citement, or by the mere idea of sleep. The symptoms in this 
stage are: normal tendon reflexes; muscular tonicity, as in the 
waking condition; slight irritation of the skin calls forth con- 
tractures of the underlying muscular groups, disappearing through 
continuance of the same irritation; analgesia sometimes; senses 
acute; eyes half-open, lids tremulous. Consciousness and men- 
tal activity cloudy. Suggestion possible, but the power of resis- 
tance is present. Mental dulness, as a rule, complete. 

By closure of the eyes the cataleptic or somnambulic condi- 
tion passes into the lethargic, and by opening the eyes the leth- 
argic into the cataleptic. Rubbing the vertex during the cata- 
leptic or lethargic stage produces somnambulism. 

The school of Charcot hold that only hysterics are subject to 
hypnotic methods and that hypnosis itself is a disease, a neu- 
rosis. 

The final stage of development in the subject up to the pres- 
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ent writing culminates in the observations of Dr. H. Bernheim,* 
professor in the Medical School at Nancy. He has shown that 
the theory of Charcot has beclouded the whole subject, both from 
the purely experimental and the therapeutic points of view. 

All the facts which for years have been observed in the few 
“ drilled” hysterical subjects in La Salpétri¢re can be explained 
by the action of “suggestion,” and all the phenomena of hyp- 
notism are to be thus explained.f Suggestion may be verbal or 
by gesture, or by the unconscious play of the operator’s features 
from surprise, or disappointment, or satisfaction, etc. The expec- 
tation that some special line of . phenomena will appear acts, in 
cases such as Charcot’s subjects, as a “suggestion.” The “in- 
fluence” of different metals applied to different parts of the 
body is proven to have been from within the subject, but aroused 
by “suggestion” (auto-suggestion, as in the case of applied 
plates of gold), from the old notion that, ¢.g., the metal gold 
possesses a specially noble quality, for this metal refused to act 
when the subject was made to believe it was copper, and copper, 
when believed by the subject to be gold, brought out the same 
symptoms as gold did in the earlier experiments. So, in Luys’s 
experiments with medicines in closed .and sealed glass tubes held 
in the hand or applied to different parts of the subject’s body, 
the possibility and even the likelihood of auto-suggestion cannot 
be excluded. 

Bernheim employs a slight “fixation” of the subject’s eyes 
or a few passes simply as means to concentrate the patient’s at- 
tention, and then he “suggests” sleep and finds it to occur in 
some degree in a very large proportion of cases observed by 
him. Liébeault’s table (quoted by Bernheim) shows that of 1,011 
persons subjected to the hypnotic method only 27 were refrac- 
tory, 33 became slightly drowsy, 100 went into a light sleep, 
460 into deep sleep, 229 into very deep sleep, 31 into light 
somnambulism, and 131 into deep somnambulism. Bernheim adds 
that the people who came to Liébeault were from the masses, 
who were undoubtedly already persuaded of his ‘ magnetic” 
power, and consequently with brains ready to yield in some 
degree. Sex seemed to make no difference in the statistics. 

Bernheim makes nine grades in his classification of the hyp- 
notic states, these being in two groups, a, Grade I.-VI., in 


,’ 


* De la suggestion dans l'état hypnotique et dans l'état de veille. Paris. 1884. The 
references in this article from Bernheim are from the German translation by Dr. Sigm. 
Freud: Die Suggestion und thre Heilwirkung. Leipzig und Wien. 1888. 

t Forel, Der Hypnotismus: seine Badeutung und seine Handhabung. Stuttgart. 1889. 
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which memory is retained after emerging from the state; and 
6, Grade VII.-IX., in which there is amnesia after awaking, 
or somnambulism. 

Grade I. has “suggestibility’’ for distinct physiological acts, 
¢.g., the arousing of a feeling of warmth ina definite part of the 
body, or cessation of pain—both through suggestion; there is 
no catalepsy, nor inability to open the eyes. The patients 
assert positively that they have not slept. Grade II., inability 
to spontaneously open the eyes; otherwise the same negative 
symptoms. Grade III., suggestive catalepsy, yet with retained 
volitional power to overcome this, and the power can be exerted. 
Grade IV., suggestive catalepsy, with loss of volitional power to 
overcome it (except by suggestion). At times automatic motions, 
such as turning the arm for an indefinite length of time, can be 
produced. Grade V., suggestive contracture, not to be overcome 
by will. Grade VI., automatic obedience in greater or less 
degree. The subject is motionless if left to himself, but at com- 
mand gets up, or walks, or stands still, etc. Sensory deception 
or i'lusions cannot be provoked in any of the foregoing stages, 
and memory of what has occurred is retained, sometimes with, 
sometimes without, consciousness of having slept. Grade VII., 
here belong those cases in which amnesia is present on awaking, 
but no hallucination can be produced. In almost all cases of this 


’ 


grade the phenomena of the previous stages can be called forth, 
such as catalepsy, contractures, automatic motions and automatic 
obedience. Yet it happens that one or another may be wanting. 
Grade VIII., condition is the same as the last, with the production 
of hallucinations during the sleep, but it is impossible to cause 
hallucinations (by suggestion during the state) occurring after the 
awaking. Grade IX., sensitiveness for hypnotic and post-hyp- 
notic hallucinations. 

More or less analgesia may be evident in all the stages, 
oftener in somnambulism. 

The views of the Nancy school as to the causation of the 
phenomena of hypnotism—that is, by “suggestion”—are accepted 
by the greater number of observers in this field, out, as has been 
already stated, the Paris school holds to a_ physical causation. 
There are some who maintain that both may be needed in 
explanation. Over-irritation, sensorially, as in Braid’s method, is 
blamed for the appearance of convulsions, etc. 

Whatever be the correct position concerning this part of the 
question, it seems certain that the greatest therapeutic results 
have followed the teachings of the Nancy school, and we have 
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now to consider just what has been achieved here. All kinds 
of hysterical diseases have been cured, many troubles of functional 
character, some of inflammatory nature, hemiplegias, etc., from 
apoplexy, migraine, hemorrhages, some insanities based upon hys- 
teria, the pains of cancer, menstrual anomalies, etc., etc. Many 
cases of bad habits, some of them of vile character, have been 
cured, and also many of the alcohol and some of the morphine 
habit. All of the foregoing makes a good showing in favor 
of hypnotism as a therapeutic measure. But the question will 
be, is it an unsafe measure, or more dangerous than is the use 
of many drugs commonly prescribed by physicians ? 

The writer believes with Dr. Friedenreich* that ‘an indi- 
vidual who has been frequently hypnotized is thereby rendered 
abnormal, and even if other abnormalities cannot be shown to 
exist, he is still easily hypnotizable and readily subjected to the 
influence of another person.” At the same time it must be 
remembered that this is probably true only of frequency of the 
higher grades of hypnotism, and that Bernheim distinctly states 
hat the higher grades are not necessary for therapeutic pur- 
poses. It is not strictly true that no one can be hypnotized 
against his will, but, as Bernheim puts it, no one can be hypno- 
tized who does not believe that he can be hypnotized. Thus a 
slight influence obtained at a first trial inevitably makes the 
second effort more successful. There is no domination of one 
mind by another, properly speaking, in hypnotism; no “clair- 
voyance,” or seeing what occurs in a distant place; no prophetic 
power or power of revealing the hidden past, nor any power of 
performing miracles. Suggestion accepted without. resistance, and 
often unconsciously, by the subject accounts for all that hypno- 
tism really does; the mode of action within the body is unknown, 
but it is according to natural laws of the organism. I have yet 
to learn that a tumor has been removed by hypnotism or that 
the results of a destructive lesion in the nervous system have 
been undone, or that an ulcer has been healed suddenly. 
Various superstitious practices have been employed to cure warts 
(which are really small tumors), and I have been gravely in- 
formed by patients that rubbing a gold ring upon a stye will 
cause its disappearance; but if so, it is because of the inherent 
“suggestion” becoming assimilated, so to say, in some lower 
brain centre and so causing a change from the abnormal to the 
normal through it. But such changes take time; they never occur 
suddenly. So, in the cases of hemiplegia, etc., reported as cured 
* Vide Neurologisches Centralblatt, April, 1888, p. 211. 
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by hypnotism, I would prefer to wait for the report of the post- 
mortem examination before admitting that the paralysis thus 
cured was anything more than what is termec an “indirect” 
symptom of the brain lesion. I think that any physician who 
understands the effect of destruction of part of the motor tract in 
either brain or spinal cord will admit that restoration of destroyed 
nerve-tubules is positively out of the question by any natural 
means. And I think it well established now that whether the 
phenomena of hypnosis are psychical or physical, or both, the 
processes involved are natural ones. 

The power of post-hypnotic suggestion to cause crime 
through an innocent agent carrying out—at a time hours or days 
after emerging from the hypnotic state—the action suggested 
while in that state has aroused the serious attention of phy- 
sicians and jurists alike, while the danger of producing a wide- 
spread condition of nervous disease as a result of public 
demonstrations of ‘“‘mesmerism’”’ is emphasized by all writers 
upon the subject. In different European countries medical and 
legal societies have petitioned the authorities to prohibit all 
public exhibitions of “mesmerism™ by’ any person whatsoever, 
and to forbid the employment of hypnosis by any person not a 
physician with special knowledge of nervous diseases. The use 
of hypnosis by physicians should be limited to therapeutic pur- 
poses, or for the instruction of medical students, and as for these 
ends the lower grades of hypnotism are, according to Bernheim, 
sufficient, no injurious consequences need follow. For his own 
protection the physician should not use the method except in 
the presence of a third reputable person as a witness. 


JosePpH T. O’Connor, M.D. 
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THE NORTH WIND. 


“ Arise, O North Wind, and come, O South Wind, blow through my garden, and 
let the aromatical spices thereof flow.""—Canticle of Canticles. 


Go! blighting North Wind, go! 
And let the spice-trees blow, 
My garden’s drear. 
Thy breath is chill alway, 
Thy touch is slow decay. 
I would thou wert away, 
My garden’s dear. 


I would my garden fair, 
The South Wind I would there 
With warmth and life. 
North Wind, thou doth not please! 
Thy biting airs that freeze 
The moaning, sobbing trees 
Are all too rife. 


My garden'is mine own, 

My hand tiie seed hath sown, 
For it I wrought. 

Its blooming is the prize 

I promised to mine eyes ; 

With blood and sweat and sighs 
’Twas dearly bought. 


Go, North Wind, go, I say! 
For thou hast had thy day, 
This is mine hour. 

For all thy cold and frost, 


’ My work—done at such cost— 


I will not suffer lost, 
For I am Power. 








THE OUTRAGE AT ANAGNI. 


THE OUTRAGE AT ANAGNI.* 


IN the Central Park Museum, New York, which the prudence, 
justice, and generosity of certain wealthy citizens have donated 
to the public, there hangs a picture that attracts in a special 
manner the attention of clerical visitors. It is called ‘l’At- 
tentat d’Anagni,” and represents a pope, in complete pontifical 
attire, standing aloft on a dais and seeming to challenge the 
onset of certain bold, rough soldiers, led by a man who, sword 
in hand, rushes up the steps to assail him, while his ecclesias- 
tical associates fly in terror from the pontiff’s side. This is the 
representation of one of the greatest scenes in history. The 
pope is Boniface VIII., who sat in the chair of Peter from 1295 
to 1303. His invaders are soldiers of France and the condotti 
(armed followers) of the Roman patrician family of the Colonna, 
under the leadership of the chancellor of that kingdom, William 
Nogaret, and of Sciarra, head of the Colonnas. 

What power there is in a picture! Go look at this one 
and see. Cardinal Wiseman tells, in his essay on Boniface VIII., 
how it was through seeing his picture by Giotto in the Lateran 
cathedral that he was led to study up the history of this pontiff, 
and wonders that this scene had never been chosen as the 
subject of the artist’s pencil. Indeed, as the cardinal goes on 
to say, “it exhibits, beyond almost any other in history, the 
triumph of moral over brute force, the power of mind, arrayed 
in true dignity of outward bearing, over passion and injustice.” 
One or two other events will suggest themselves as parallel to 
this. One is the sacking of Rome by the Gauls in the year 
363 of the republic, when the fierce barbarians found the priests, 
the consuls, and the senators calmly seated in their places, clothed 
in their official attire, and ready to meet death, as they did meet 
it, in majestic silence. Another is the sublime spectacle offered 
us in the Fourth Book of Kings, chapter i.: 


“And behold Elias sat on the top of a hill. And the captain of fifty spake 
unto him: Man of God, the king hath commanded that thou come down. 
And Elias answering, said to the captain of fifty: If I be a man of God, 


* Cardinal Wiseman's £ssays. O'Shea, New York. 
Universal Church History: Alzog. Clarke, Cincinnati. 
Bishop England's Works. Vol. II. Murphy, Baltimore. 
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let fire come down from heaven and consume thee and thy fifty. And 
there came down fire from heaven, and consumed him and the fifty that 
were with him.” 


Nothing attracts men's interest so much as an exhibition 
of courage. Even the struggle between two brutes or the duel 
of gladiators entices us. The soldier is the general hero. But 
the man who in his own room coolly faces death in defence of 
his convictions is greater than the warrior engaged in mortal 
conflict. He has no rushing battle to hurry him on, no cheering 
comrades to support him, no martial trumpet to stir his blood 
and divert his thoughts from danger. To suffer is immensely 
greater than to do. Hence the unarmed Boniface is beyond 
comparison a more striking figure than the leader of his assail- 
ants; hence the artist makes him the central figure of this 
painting, the technical merit of which is forgotten in the fasci- 
nating interest of its magnificent, subject. Let us turn to the 
pages of history and learn something of the life of this splendid 
hero, and the circumstances in which he displayed the for- 
titude whose “counterfeit presentment” ‘is so attractive and 
imposing. 

Boniface VIII. was the successor of Pope St. Celestine V. 
His name, before being raised to the papal throne, was Benedict 
Gaetani, and he had distinguished himself as a cardinal in many 
important and intricate affairs of state. 


‘*On him,” says Alzog, ‘‘nature had lavished her choicest gifts. He 
was equally skilled in canoa ani civil law; his talents and accom)lish- 
ments fitted him to be no less a secular prince than the head of the 
church; his strong sense and force of character enabled him to fully 
comprehend his mission and his office, and to go straight through with 
whatever business he had in hand, without turning to the right or the 
left; he surpassed all his predecessors in talent for affairs, experience of 
practical life, and in his knowledge of the art of governing; though far 
beyond three score and ten, he was still in the full tide and vigor ot 
manhood, and must, when looking back upon the lives and calling up the 
memories of Gregory VII. and Innocent III., have resolved to follow 
their example in pursuing a well-defined policy, and assuming a bold and 


’ 


determined attitude.’ 

This man was chosen to succeed the gentle, too gentle, 
Celestine, and with the design, doubtless, of correcting the abuses 
that had arisen in consequence of the last pope’s mildness. In 
fact, Boniface comes between two saints, his immediate successor 


and attached friend being St. Benedict XI., who assumed this 
name on his assumption of the papal chair because it was the 
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baptismal one of the subject of our sketch. Protestant histo- 
rians generally reprobate Boniface VIII., and even Catholic 
writers have been carried away by the narrow provincial spirit 
which is the characteristic of heresy as distinguished from 
Catholicity. 

The wizard of poetry in that age, Dante, hated the pope 
because the latter resisted the extension of the imperial power, 
Dante being an ardent Ghibelline. Hence he calls him most 
caustic names: “the prince of modern Pharisees”; the “ high- 
priest whom evil take” (a bitter imprecation); nay, makes St. 
Peter speak of him as a usurper and charge him with blood- 
shed and crime; he even represents a place prepared for him in 
hell amongst those condemned for simony.* 


“Dost thou stand there already? 
Dost thou stand there already, Boniface? 


Art thou so early satiate with that wealth 
For which thou didst not fear to take by fraud 
The beautiful Lady [the church] and then work her woe?” 


St. Peter, speaking: 
‘*He who usurps upon the earth my place, 
My place, my place, which vacant has become, 
Now in the presence of the Son of God, 
Has of my cemetery made a sewer 


Of blood and fetor, whereat the Perverse 
Who fell from here, below there is appeased.” 


Yet we think it can be shown in no long space that just 
as Gregory VII., Sylvester II., Innocent III., and Leo X. have 
each obtained a grand though late vindication from Protestant 
writers, so Boniface VIII. might also form the subject of a 
similar panegyric. 

The popes in the Middle Ages were accepted as feudal 
superiors by many of the kingdoms of Europe, who even paid 
tribute to the Holy See, and thus became secure from subjection 
to the emperor and could rely on aid in case of domestic or 
foreign trouble. The pope was, in fact, by international law and 
custom recognized to be the Head of Christendom, the father 
and the judge of nations, and much of the “pomp and circum 
stance” attaching to the pontifical court was and is owing to 
this state of things. Hence one need not be surprised that when 
Boniface was riding from the Vatican to the Lateran cathedral 
70, 85; 


* Longfellow's Dante: /nferno, xxvii. xix. 52. 
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to be enthroned Bishop of Rome two feudatory kings led his 
horse, as well as afterwards washed his hands at Mass, and served 
him at the banquet following, taking seats themselves lower down 
with the cardinals. Apart from temporal considerations, we can 
easily understand how Catholic gentlemen would consider it an 
honor to render this service to the successor of St. Peter, and, 
besides, the monarchical institutions of Europe render necessary 
certain display which our democratic simplicity does not easily 
understand. The new pope at once began to act in accordance 
with his ideal of the lofty position he occupied. His first care 
was to pacify the ever-contending Italian republics, to make 
peace between Philip of France and Edward of England, to dis- 
suade the German emperor from invading the former country, to 
set about the reunion of the Greeks with the Holy See, and the 
recovery of the Holy Land, whence the Catholics had been driven 
in 1291. He gave Sicily to Charles II. of Naples, and Corsica 
and Sardinia to James of Aragon, requiring tribute of each of 
these kings; he excommunicated Henry VIII., king of Denmark, 
and condemned him to pay a heavy fine for having imprisoned 
the guiltless Archbishop of Lunden; he founded the famous 
University of Rome: called the Sapienza, and canonized St. 
Louis IX., the crusading king of France. 

The temporal authority of the popes had, however, been 
gradually waning, and though the policy of Boniface, like that 
of his predecessors, had been to establish peace among the 
states of Europe, to defend oppressed princes and prelates, and 
adjust differences among contending parties and factions, it was 
not always his fortune to have his labors crowned with success, 
and he was not unfrequently obliged to employ weapons, both 
temporal and spiritual, against those who resisted his authority. 
His first great difficulty arose from an effort to settle a family 
quarrel of the Colonnas, one of the great Roman families. 
Two of its members—James Colonna and his nephew Peter— 
were cardinals. The former was allowed by his three brothers 
to administer the family estate for the common good, but, not 
doing so to their satisfaction, they complained to their sovereign, 
the pope. The latter exerted himself to have justice done, 
but in vain. The offending cardinal and his nephew, with 
others of the family, not only refused to obey, but even 
became guilty of high treason by giving aid and comfort to 
Frederic of Aragon, then at war with the pope. They fled 
from Rome, and though they themselves had voted for Boniface 
in the conclave, now issued a manifesto declaring his election 
VOL, L,—38 
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invalid, and, circulating it among the people, dared even to have 
a copy nailed to the great door of St. Peter’s, and another laid 
upon the high altar! 

Decision shows the man. The grand old pope responded 
at once to the challenge. The crime and the criminals were so 
well known that no long trial was called for. That very night 
he excommunicated his rebellious subjects, with their clerical 
adherents, and declared war against them. He made one of the 
injured brothers of Cardinal James captain of his forces, and 
razed to the ground the family fortress, Palestrina (native place 
of the great embellisher of the Gregorian chant). But the ready 
and decisive péntiff nurtured no revenge. The Colonnas came 
of their own accord and sued for pardon, and though their 
lives were forfeit with their goods, he absolved them from the 
excommunication and let them go. How they requited his 
mercy the picture intimates, and we shall see later on. 

It was from France, however, that his greatest troubles came, 
and by the eldest daughter was the father’s honor most cruelly 
outraged and his noble spirit tried. From France, did we say? 
Rather, it should be said, from the tyrant who then ruled that 
noble nation—a man who set at naught the international law of 
all civilized countries, as well as violated the rights and customs 
of his own. He imprisoned Guy, Count of Flanders, and _ his 
two sons, with several nobles, against the solemn engagement 
made by his own general and cousin, Charles of Valois— 
treachery that was amply revenged by the Flemings under the 
leadership of their renowned sovereign, the “ Lion of Flanders,” 
in the battle of the Golden Spurs. He interfered, as we shall 
see, with the most exalted prerogatives of church government— 
being a man, according to Chambers’'s Encyclopedia (no friend 
of Boniface, as it calls his death a victory for civilization), who 
“converted royalty, which was formerly protecting, kind, and 
popular to the mass of the people, into a hard, avaricious, and 
pitiless task-master, under whom the taxes were greatly in- 
creased, the Jews persecuted, and their property confiscated; and 
who, when these meaas were insufficient to satisfy his avarice, 
caused the coinage to be greatly debased.” Such was the man 
whose opposition does immortal honor to Boniface VIII. What 
greater credit can be claimed for any one than that the unjust 
and the oppressor hate and oppose him, and that he fights and 
resists them to the end? ‘We love him, therefore, for the 
enemies he made.” 

The immediate cause of the outbreak between the pope and 
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Philip was the latter’s levying an extra impost on the clergy 
and extorting the same, without the consent of the Holy See 
and after its proper protest and warning. 

Wars in those days, as very often now, were frequently 
gotten up for mere personal motives, ambition, or family aggran- 
dizement. ‘‘ Quidguid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi.” The 
pope often interfered in behalf of the oppressed people; but at 
all events, he was the proper protector of ecclesiastics and of 
church property. When it is considered that Edward of England 
in this war required one-half the entire income of the ecclesi- 
astics in his realm, and that Philip demanded one-fifth of all 
their property, movable and immovable, the grounds for the 
papal bull of condemnation are plain enough. Still, not to 
exasperate the king, he explained that it was not intended to 
forbid the clergy giving what they liked, if only it were freely 
given and not extorted illegally—that is, beyond the ordinary rate 
prescribed by law. The popes were obliged to be very cautious 
in censuring wilful monarchs, as they might do, and often did, 
immense harm to the church and to their people when pushed 
too far. Witness the conduct of Henry VIII. of England and 
his successors. 

Philip was not disposed to meet the pontiff half-way, but 
continued to resist his authority as supreme judge in_ interna- 
tional matters, to harass the clergy and seize their property in 
the various dioceses, and, as he had imprisoned the Count of 
Flanders and his sons in violation of an armistice, so he did 
the same with the bishop sent as ambassador by Boniface. He 
had this prelate (one of his own subjects) arraigned and convicted 
of high treason on silly and ‘contradictory counts, and requested 
the pope to degrade him that he might be punished according 
to the law in similar cases. 

The pope replied by suspending the tithes which he had 
allowed the clergy of France to pay for a two years’ space, and 
issued a bull in which he reminded the monarch that, though a 
king, he was still a son of the church and a subject of her head; 
and he proceeded to complain of the violations of popular and 
ecclesiastical rights, of which he had been guilty, by arbitrary 
appointments of individuals to church livings, by levying oppres- 
sive taxes on the clergy, and by seizing the revenues of vacant 
bishoprics, as well as by debasing the coin of the realm, and 
thus meanly robbing his own subjects and the neighboring 
peoples. The king got very angry and claimed that he had 
no superior on earth but God himself; called the pope an 
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aggressor, and invited the estates of the kingdom to assemble in 
congress and maintain the ancient liberties of the nation. 

While the nobles and the commoners appear to have sided 
with the king, the clergy assured him of their good-will, but 
begged permission to attend the synod at Rome, to which the 
pope had summoned them and him for the removal of difficulties 
and the establishment of peace. In fact, notwithstanding Philip’s 
violent threats, four archbishops, thirty-five bishops, and six 
abbots are said to have gone to Rome in November, 1302, to 
be present at this council. The result of it was the issue of 
the famous bull Unam Sanctam, in which the pope defines, 
as matter of faith, that all Christians, no matter what their 
station, are subject to the church and to her head on earth; not 
inasmuch as the pope may claim the jurisdiction of another king, 
but that if any king’s conduct in his government be against God’s 
law, then it is the pope’s right and duty to correct him, and his 
to obey the pope. Boniface now sent the Cardinal of Amiens to 
Philip with the object of conciliation, but, like his predecessor in 
a like office, the eminent priest was cast into prison. Philip 
again assembled the three estates (clergy, nobles, and commoners), 
and once more protesting against the pope, not only rejected 
his acts, but, on the suggestion evidently of the exiled 
Colonnas, who had left the Roman states after the razing of 
Palestrina, drew up a long, bitter, and most heinous indictment 
against Boniface, whom he charged with heresy, witchcraft, idol- 
atry, disbelief, simony, and murder. 

The deputies pledged their fortunes and their lives in defence 
of the liberties of France against the aggressions of Rome, and 
for the first time in history king and people, high and low, 
appealed from the pope to the general council, thus starting the 
famous ‘Gallican Liberties,” and practically opening a_ schism. 
“Of all the prelates and ecclesiastics present at that Gallican 
assembly,” says Alzog, “the Abbot of Citeaux alone had the 
courage and the manliness to stand up and protest against pro- 
ceedings so dishonest and violent.” 

But those bishops who objected to obeying the pope found 
that they had to render double obedience, in spirituals as well as 
in temporals, to the king, whose little finger proved heavier than 
the loin of their spiritual superior, and discovered to their loss 
that their emancipation from the head of the church only left 
them bound hand and foot, and absolutely under control of an 
unprincipled layman. Jesus Christ provided for the freedom of 
Christians by establishing two distinct powers, one in the spirit- 
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ual sphere, the other in the temporal; and thus the citizen 
was free from the power of the pope in so far as the civil 
allegiance was concerned, and safe from the power of the king 
in matters regarding the tribunal of conscience. The so-called 
“Gallican Liberties” destroyed this compensating arrangement of 
the Son of God, and the clergy of France became the creatures 
and slaves of the “fool and oppressor” that chanced to be on 
the throne, very much as the Protestant sectarians who followed 
them two centuries later. Gallicanism, like heresy, always results 
in political tyranny. 

We need not say anything of the accusations brought against 
the character of Boniface, which not only he himself solemnly 
and on oath denied in a consistory of the cardinals held at Anagni, 
but from which a general council, held a couple of years after 
his death in that very France, and under a French pope, 
Clement V., completely vindicated his memory. But we come 
now to the last act in the tragedy, in which the Lion of the 
Fold was brought to bay by the hounds of his enemy, and the 
Vicar of Christ, exhibiting one of the grandest spectacles the 
world has ever witnessed, triumphed over the Prince of this 
world and his satellites. 

William de Nogaret, the keeper of the royal seals, who had 
taken an active part in getting up the charges against the pope, 
was sent into Italy, accompanied by Sciarra Colonna, the former 
ostensibly as ambassador, but really, as Rohrbacher says, with 
the intention and order to seize the pope and convey him prisoner 
to France (nay, even, perhaps the French Protestant historian 
Sismondi is correct when he declares, “evidently to kill him” !)— 
an enterprise surely more worthy of the Old Man of the 
Mountain than of the Catholic king of chivalric Gaul. Nogaret 
had with him a band of three hundred horsemen, and being 
joined by adherents of the Colonnas and other malcontents and 
traitors, came secretly to the environs of Anagni, an old town in 
the ancient maritime province of Italy, and about forty miles south- 
east from Rome. Here Pope Boniface was staying with some of 
the cardinals. It was his native place, and he felt there more 
security and peace than in his episcopal city. 

The conspirators not only bribed some of the pontifical 
guard, as Moroni says (Déisionario: art. “Bonif. VIII.”), but 
even the chief men of the town sold the Vicar of Christ—their 
king, their countryman, and their fellow-townsman—for the debased 
coin of France. At midnight, September 7, 1303, the whole 
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troop swarmed around the palace where the Holy Father was, 
and with cries of “Death to Pope Boniface! Long live the 
King of France!” attacked it on different sides. We can imagine 
the feelings of the venerable old man, who in his eighty-seventh 
year found himself suddenly roused and informed of the cause of 
the tumult. Doubtless, however, whatever sadness may have 
invaded his aged breast gave way quickly to sentiments of con- 
fidence, of courage, mayhap even of joy, that he was made 
worthy to follow so closely in the footsteps of his Divine Chief. 
So vigorous, too, were the efforts made by the faithful members 
of his household, and so well did the great building lend itself 
to the purposes of defence, that it was full midday before the 
combined bands of Nogaret and Colonna succeeded in effecting an 
entrance. 

Meanwhile the pope vested himself in full pontificals, even to 
the tiara, to which he himself had added the second of the three 
crowns that encircle it, knelt awhile before the altar, then 
mounted his throne and ordered the doors of the audience 
chamber to be thrown open. ‘Since I am to be taken by 
treachery,” he said, according to Darras, “like my divine Master, 
and am in the face of death, I wish at least to die as a pope.” 
He then took his crucifix in one hand, and in the other held 
the symbolic keys. On account of the dreadful confusion which 
now followed the bursting in of the infuriated soldiery, it is 
natural that accounts, even of eye-witnesses, should vary in regard 
to the details of what was said and done. Sciarra Colonna, with 
drawn-sword, rushed in first, but stood awed and irresolute under 
the calm, intrepid eye of his spiritual and temporal superior. 
Perhaps he felt a silent reproach for this return to the amnesty 
granted him by his sovereign and conqueror four years before. 
The leader of the French now rushed forward, and seemed as if 
about to use for the first time that knightly sword wherewith 
he had been girded for his services as chancellor to Philip, on the 
defenceless body of an aged priest, but he also quailed before 
the majesty of the pontiff. Lawyer as he was, however, he 
began to use his tongue and to lash therewith the victim of his 
wiles and violence. ‘My lord the king gives you your life: 
lay down the tiara; resign the papacy.” There was no reply. 
“You will not? Then I am going to take you to Lyons to be 
judged and deposed by a general council of all the bishops.” 
The pope made answer different from that of Elias to the 
captain of fifty: ‘Behold my head, behold my neck! I am 
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ready to suffer for the faith of Christ and the liberty of his 
church. Pope as I am, and legitimate Vicar of Jesus Christ, I 
will patiently suffer condemnation and deposition at the hands of 
the Patareni.” These words alluded not only to the heresies 
prevalent in certain districts of France, but cut Nogaret per- 
sonally, as his own progenitors had been condemned for attach- 
ment to the sect named. 

The pontiff was then left under a guard of soldiers while the 
sacrilegious invaders of his residence scattered themselves to riot 
and pillage. For two days and more the aged pope remained in 
durance too vile to be described, and deprived of rest, not only, 
but even of food. At last the people of Anagni, driven by shame 
and pity, and excited by the appeals of Cardinal Fieschi, took 
arms for the rescue of. him who had come “unto his own,” 
and had trusted in the hospitality of his native city. Crying 
out, “ Long live the Pope ! Death to traitors!” they drove out 
the hostile bands, killed some of them and took others prisoners, 
amongst the latter Nogaret himself, whom the Vicar of Christ, 
however, set free without imposing penalty or requiring ran- 
som. 

A few days later Boniface set out for Rome, where he re- 
ceived a most extraordinary ovation from the people. But, alas 
for human nature! The cardinals of the Orsini ‘family, another 
of those Roman patrician clans, indignant that they should have 
been suspected of complicity against him, would not allow him 
to enter the papal residence, but imprisoned him again in his 
own capital and detained him fora time. Then at length the 
pontiff felt the reaction setting in and his stout constitution giving 
way; his last illness seized him. He died “like a pope,” to use 
his own words. We have the authority of the “ process” used 
in the posthumous inquiry into his conduct at the General Coun- 
cil of Vienne, A.D. 1311, eight years after his death, that he 
“made profession of all the articles of faith in the presence of 
eight cardinals, according to the usage of the Roman _ pontiffs,” 
received the Sacraments, and gave up the ghost on the 11th of 
October, 1303, one month after the “outrage at Anagni.” 

Considering the disturbed condition of things in Italy at that 
time, and the positive, stern, and inflexible character of Boniface, 
it is no wonder that many stories should be current about him 
and the wildest rumors regarding his every action. Certain 
Ghibelline and Gallican writers, among them Chateaubriand, re- 
peat how he died in anger and despair at the unrevenged out- 
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rages of which he had been the victim. ‘Un Colonne lui 
frappa au visage,” says the writer just named (quoted by Rohr- 
bacher), alluding to the assertion of some that Sciarra Colonna 
had struck the pope with his gauntlet at Anagni, “ Boniface en 
meurt de rage et de douleur.’’* 

And here we may be allowed to remark, What a hard time 
the popes had and still have! The predecessor of Boniface died 
in prison; he himself suffered what we have related; his suc- 
cessor, Saint Benedict XI., died of poison administered in a bou- 
quet by a youth in the habit of a nun (Moroni, Distonario ad 
hunc loc.) What Chateaubriand refers to is the tale that Boni- 
face when dying bit his hands in impotent rage. But “history 
is death to atheism: she is Gud’s witness,” and so is time. On 
the 11th of October, 1605, three centuries and two years after 
his death, it became necessary on account of certain repairs in 
St. Peter’s to remove the sarcophagus of the pope, and a nat- 
ural and perhaps pious curiosity led them to raise the lid of the 
wooden coffin inside the marble tomb. This was done, however, 
in the presence of the cardinal vicar-general of Rome, of the 
whole body of canons of St. Peter, of several bishops then pres- 
ent in the city, and of the chief lay magistrate and certain phy- 
sicians; even the general public was admitted. What was the 
astonishment of the beholders to see the body as if in sleep, 
and in a wonderful state of preservation! ‘Corpus integrum et 
incorruptum,” says the chronicler, ‘manus habebat longas et 
pulchras cum unguibus, signis venarum et nervorum, adeo ut 
videntibus summam injiceret admirationem”’ (v. Darras). A _no- 
tary drew up a formal account of this disclosure of the body, of 
its marvellous condition, of the hands which calumny had made 
the dying pontiff rend with his remaining teeth, of the placid 
expression of the face, and of the gorgeous pontifical robes in 
which the corpse was attired. So God in time brought about the 
vindication of his vicar. 

Philip, the modern Pilate,{ as Dante calls him, died in 1314, 
and as if in punishment for his crimes, his three sons, who one 
after another succeeded him, left no legal heirs, and in 1328 the 
crown that had been handed down from father to son for over 


* « A Colonna struck him in the face, and Boniface died of rage and grief at the insult.” 
t ‘‘ The body, entire and incorrupt, had long and beautiful hands, with the finger-nails 
and marks of the veins and nerves so perfect as to fill the beholders with the greatest wonder.” 
t ‘I see the modern Pilate so relentless 
This does not sate him’ (the outrage at Anagni), ‘‘ but without decretal 


He to the temple bears his sordid sails."’ 
—Purgatorio, xx. 91, Longfellow's trans. 
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three hundred years passed away from the direct line of the 
Capets. 

And now that we are about to draw the veil over the picture 
that first drew us to look into the history of Boniface VIII., let 
us try and take in his remarkable character as a whole. He 
had enemies, but the man who has none, according to the Rou- 
manian proverb, “is not of much account.” He was not con- 
spicuous by his mildness; in fact, he erred perhaps on the side 
of severity, especially in his treatment, necessary though it un- 
doubtedly was, of his predecessor, the ex-pope Saint Peter Ce- 
lestine. ‘A spoonful of honey will catch more flies than a barrel 
of vinegar” it is true, but when rocks are to be blasted, then it 
is vinegar that is required. And this was the mission of Boni- 
face VIII. But he was not revengeful, and showed as much 
forbearance with the prince whom Johann von Miller calls 
Philip the Jnsolent (Alzog, ii. 819) as Saint Francis of Sales 
might have exhibited. Not a word is said against his morals, 
no stain of avarice is ascribed to him. His literary ability is 
shown in the style of the bulls which he issued, his political in- 
terference was uniformly for peace, and for justice even at the 
cost of peace. 


‘* Catholics are too apt,” says the learned annotator of Bishop England’s 
works (vol. ii. p. 519, ed. 1849), ‘‘to cherish an excessive admiration for that 
gentle and retiring virtue which appears in such men as Celestine V., and to im- 
agine that there is something foreign to the Christian temper in that bolder and 
sterner character which is seen in Gregory and Innocent and Urban and Boni- 
face. But weshould remember that the Old Testament sets the example of such 
men as the last in a light equally advantageous with that of the former, and that 
God raises them up especially to guide his church in the periods of storm and 
tempest, inspiring by the ‘same Spirit’ some with the holy purpose of abdicating 
the world and its honors like the humble Celestine, and others with the resolution 
so nobly expressed by Urban VI. when advised to take the same course: ‘ Stabo 
et debellabo diabolum.’ ” 


This writer might have added that even in the “ Law of 
Love” Boniface could find precedent for his severity, and this 
not only in the examples of Saint Peter, his first predecessor, in 
the interview with Ananias and Saphira (Acts v.), and of Saint 
Paul with Elymas (Acts xiii.), but even of the Lamb of God 
himself in his dealings with the proud and unjust (Matt. xxiii. 
14; John xviii. 6, etc.) 

We have already quoted some of Dante’s very hard and par- 
tisan expressions regarding Boniface, but no word in that poet, 
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nor in any other writer, however hostile, says Cardinal Wiseman 
(Essays), “contains the slightest insinuation against his moral 
conduct or character, nor any imputation of avarice, and this is 
not a little thing in one who has been more bitterly assailed 
than almost any other pontiff.” The poet-laureate of Italy, 
Dante’s contemporary, Petrarch, calls Boniface ‘the marvel of the 
world,” and the Protestant Plaick has written a vindication of 
him. There is in the history of the church, and especially in that 
of her chief bishops, a very great analogy to that of Jesus Christ 
himself. It is very hard to reflect how they seem to be set up, 
as he was, “as a sign which shall be spoken against,” as King 
James’ version has it, or ‘as a sign which shall be contra- 
dicted,” as it is in the Douay (Luke ii. 34), without feeling 
convinced that the pope is indeed what he claims to be, really 
and indeed the undying vicar and representative of our Lord on 
earth. The Catholic heart of Dante melted at the parallel which 
the “outrage at Anagni” suggested; he forgot the fierce in- 
vective with which he had assailed Boniface, and indignantly 
sang : 
**T see the flower-de-luce Alagna enter, 

And Christ in his own Vicar captive made. 

I see him yet another time derided, 

I see renewed the vinegar and gall, 

And between living thieves I see him slain. 

I see the modern Pilate so relentless 

This does not sate him, but without decretal 

He to the temple bears his sordid sails! 

When, O my Lord! shall I be joyful made 


By looking on the vengeance which, concealed, 
299 & 


Makes sweet thine anger in thy secrety? 
Epw. F. X. MCSWEENY. 


* Longfellow's Purgatorio, xx. 86. 
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DR. WARD AND THE OXFORD MOVEMENT.* 


Mr. WILFRID WARD’S book is a valuable contribution to the 
literature and history of the Tractarian movement, in which his 
father, Mr. W. G. Ward, played a conspicuous part. Indeed, 
after Cardinal Newman—to whose genius and elevation of moral 
purpose the movement owes its chief attraction—no name we 
could mention in connection with it stood more prominently 
forward from 1838 to 1845. These years were most eventful 
ones, both to the actors in the Oxford drama and also to the 
English Church Establishment, whose religious character, it was 
hoped, might be changed by the views, the aims, and teaching 
of a few gifted and high-minded men. Their efforts to Catholi- 
cize England, and their failure to do more than save their own 
souls, is an oft-repeated story. Like Saul of old, they went 
forth on their errand, at first but a humble one, viz., to restore 
to the Establishment the teaching of the standard Anglican, but 
not Catholic, divines. But as they travelled onwards their vision 
grew wider and still wider, till their aim became the impossible 
one of merging error into truth, and of uniting a sect-with the 
church. This was not to be done—as it well might have been 
done—by the submission of the former and by the renouncement 
of its independence, but by what is styled “ corporate reunion ’”’— 
in other words, by a system of concessions in which both Rome 
and England, meeting on equal terms, were mutually each to 
yield what the other refused to accept. Such a scheme, of course, 
was predestined to failure; and as a corporate body the English 
Church has profited little or not at all by the Tractarian effort. 
Yet at the same time their work was not all labor lost, for the 
men themselves gained the Kingdom. Their aim had been so 
high, their trust had been so great, and their love for all that 
was Catholic had grown so strong that they could never again be 
as they had once been, mere Anglican Protestants. When, there- 
fore, their hope of Catholicizing England by means of the Estab- 
lishment failed them, one by one they entered the church; and on 
the whole, though of course there were exceptions, the Tracta- 
rian leaders became Catholics. Thus was their hope fulfilled and 
their fidelity to their principles rewarded; and though the result 
came to pas; very differently from their first expectations, none 


* William George Ward and the Oxford Movement. By Wilfrid Ward. London and 
New York : Macmillan & Co. 1889. 
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in the end rejoiced more than the Oxford converts that their 
dream of the reunion of the churches was exchanged for the 
solid reality of a simple and child-like submission to the one true 
church, and the unconditional acceptance of the Catholic faith. 

As we said above, all this is well known. Yet as we read 
in turn of the part played by each individual Tractarian in the 
Oxford movement fresh matter of interest appears, and the old 
story is seen from a new point of view. The movers themselves, 
too, were men whose thoughts and words are well worth our 
noting. They were men by whose writings, by whose poetry, 
by whose philosophy England will ever be the richer. In each 
leader we see a special gift, and if Newman be the prophet, 
and Faber, Caswell, and Keble be considered the poets of the 
movement, we claim for Mr. W. G. Ward the not less important 
part of being its chief philosopher. 

There is no doubt that Ward was a great philosopher; but 
in his case the gravity associated with deep thought was greatly 
mitigated. He was a born logician, to whom insufficient or 
defective reasoning was positively painful, who could never rest 
satisfied with an answer that did not go straight to the root ot 
a question. It was in the October term of 1830 that W. G. 
Ward went to Oxford and was entered as a commoner at 
Christ Church. At this date no form of religious thought was 
very active in the university, and he therefore threw his chiet 
interest into the political discussions of the Oxford Union, a 
debating society of which he was then described as the “Tory 
Chief.” Of the characteristics of a genuine Tory we find, how- 
ever, but few signs in Ward. His keen power of speculative 
insight into every question brought before him, and the zest 
and enjoyment with which he used this power, were antagonistic 
to the tacit acquiescence in existing conditions which is encour- 
aged by the conservative spirit. ‘“ He always brought everything 
back to first principles,” writes of him an old friend; and first 
principles and Tory principles are not always at one. In the 
end the philosophical bias of his mind, joined to strong popular 
sympathies and a general and thoroughly Catholic appreciation 
of the true position of the poor in the Christian economy, 
proved stronger than the hereditary instinct which on first enter- 
ing the university induced him to join the party of which both 
his father and grandfather were then zealous supporters; and 
though he does not appear later on in life to have been an 
active politician, the bent of his mind was liberal. At this we 
are in no way surprised; for if Ward’s speculative sense pre- 
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vented his being a Tory intellectually, it was in no way counter- 
balanced by any romantic or poetical love of the history or the 
sentiments of bygone times. Such a feeling enables some minds 
—though they cannot intellectually admire much that is in the 
past—to find therein a charm more potent than reason, which 
causes them to be unwilling to disturb or to part with much 
that is argumentatively indefensible. In Ward this sense seems to 
have been absent to an unusual degree. The poetry of the 
past did not appeal to him, and he looked on history as a 
mere dry record of facts in no way more attractive than the 
columns of his daily newspaper. Indeed, he would maintain that 
the acts of Julius Czsar, the romances of chivalry, or the stern 
zeal and fanatical devotion displayed in the English civil wars 
were intrinsically no more interesting than the doings of any in- 
significant Mr. Smith of to-day, and the story of his breakfast, of 
his journey ‘to the city in an omnibus, and of his return home 
to dinner. 

We must remember, as Mr. Wilfrid Ward bids us, that the 
Oxford of to-day has little in common with the Oxford of fifty 
years ago; and that though but slight outward change may be 
seen (for the old walls are so aged that a century more or less 
can hardly be noted on their stones), each decade of this last 
half-century has probably brought about more change of spirit 
and of thought than any full century in the years gone by; 
and perhaps no years were more pregnant with new life than 
those from 1835 to 1845. These were the years when the Trac- 
tarian movement was at its height; and when the movement 
collapsed it did not leave ecclesiastical things as they had been 
before. Its far-reaching effect has been curtly stated by Mr. 
James Anthony Froude; and though Mr. Wilfrid Ward disputes 
his view, there is a certain amount of truth in it. “But for the 
Oxford movement, scepticism might have continued a harmless 
speculation of a few philosophers.” In other words, it set men 
thinking, or, rather, it would have been more correct to say it 
set Anglican churchmen thinking. Thought throughout Europe 
had been busy enough for some years, and in England it had not 
been inactive. The semi-political philosophy of Bentham, of the 
two Mills, and of other so-called radicals was, in the beginning 
of this century, in possession of the most active and eager intel- 
ligences in this country. We beli¢ve we do the philosophy no 
injustice when we say that it was a system which claimed to be 
outside all divine revelation, and that it was content to dispense 
with the existence of a Supreme Being. At the same time, it 
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had the temporal welfare of mankind greatly at heart, and to the 
following of some of its maxims much of the material prosperity 
of England may be attributed. Had the triumph of the utili- 
tarian philosophy, however, been complete, England would prob- 
ably have lost her special characteristic of moderation in dealing 
with political and social evils, and her pride in being able to cure 
abuses whilst avoiding the danger of tearing up corn and weeds 
alike. In the place of sober reforms she might have fallen a 
victim to revolutionary chances; for, as is well known, the 
school of which we speak were anxious to abolish the English 
aristocracy and to destroy the English Church Establishment. 
Both, no doubt, needed much reform, but at that time it is 
doubtful whether England could have spared the latter; for 
though to-day it may be argued that the Catholic Church is 
well-nigh ready to take the place of the Establishment, sixty 
years ago this was hardly the case. 

The fear of being destroyed had, however, the effect of arous- 
ing Anglican churchmen. To fight a common foe, two schools 
of thought arose within the Establishment ‘almost contempora- 
neously—the High and the Broad Church systems; and these 
have since then remained the most active amongst the multi- 
tude of divers opinions permitted by law to exist within the 
Church of England. With the latter we are but slightly con- 
cerned, and were it not that for a while W. G. Ward was a zealous 
follower of its founder, Dr. Arnold, of Rugby School, we had 
hardly need to mention it. But no account of Ward would be 
complete without some notice, which space obliges us to make 
brief, of his early religious leanings—leanings which, in the 
first years of his Oxford life, seem to have been in the very op- 
posite direction to those of his later years. We must also en- 
deavor to give a slight sketch of the working of an active and 
logical mind during the change which transformed the young 
Benthamite into a fervent Catholic. 

Ward came to Oxford an admirer of Bentham, if not a philo- 
sophic Radical. Here his first religious attraction was Whateley, 
the future Archbishop of Dublin, in whom he recognized a 
“breadth of sympathy and a dislike of unreality” which claimed 
his adherence, and whose logical distinctness of mind he also 
much appreciated. This influence, however, lasted but a short 
time, and to it succeeded thaf of Dr. Arnold, in whose teaching 
Ward’s special attractions in the higher life, unworldliness, hatred 
of all shams and love of the poor, found full recognition. Here 
he was content for a while to abide. But, full of moral excel- 
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lence as was Dr. Arnold’s teaching, and sympathetic and large- 
hearted as was the master himself, Arnold’s system rested on too 
insecure a basis ultimately to satisfy so clear and keen a mind as 
Ward possessed. Morally there was little fault to find, but 
after a while he discovered that intellectually Arnold had no firm 
ground to rest upon, and that the spirit of free inquiry on which 
his teaching was based would carry a logician like Ward to the 
denial of all revelation whatsoever. Through life Ward consis- 
tently maintained that the unaided intellect of man was insuffi- 
cient to furnish him with the most elementary articles of faith 
(even with the belief in the existence of a God), and Arnold’s 
method of reaching truth—namely, by the principle of free in- 
quiry applied to Scripture—whilst it furnished sufficient doctrine 
for Arnold’s moral teaching, was to Ward’s deeper insight quite 
unequal to found a satisfactory basis for any religion at all. 

But though Arnold’s religious teaching failed Ward, he was 
in no danger of losing all faith, as did so many of Arnold’s dis- 
ciples. His strong religious sense, his deep realization of God’s 
presence and power in the world, and his early resolution that 
his whole life should be devoted to the promotion of God's 
glory, saved him from a like fate. When he discovered that in- 
tellectually his creed was undermined, he decided that the main- 
spring of faith was not in the intellect at all, but in the con- 
science; and he was thus uninjured by the weakness of Dr. 
Arnold’s reasoning. The promptings of conscience, if carefully 
listened to and carefully followed, lead us forward; and the con- 
nection between holy living and true teaching he discovered to ° 
be intimate and sufficient for our guidance. ‘‘ Conscience was 
the primary informant, as being directly conversant with the 
moral nature of the individual, and with the first principles 
which that nature implied, and also as giving him intuitive trust 
in others whose moral perceptions were wider and truer than 
his own.” Thus he gained the dogmatic principle, and this, 
joined to a craving for a visible and trustworthy guide which his 
nature had ever experienced, and which is supplied by the true 
church, made him intellectually a Catholic some years before his 
actual submission. In those far-off years it was, perhaps, not so 
easy as it is to-day to tear away from the Establishment and to 
enter the fold. It is true, no convert ever had fewer prejudices 
to overcome or less love for the religion of his birth to hold 
him back. Still, even Ward could not leap at one bound from 
the latitudinarianism of Dr. Arnold into the full plenitude of 
the Catholic faith and body. Like so many others, he was first 
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a follower of Newman, and it was only when the latter was 
ready to leave the Establishment that Ward agreed to follow. 

In his early Oxford days he seems to have entertained a 
prejudice against the great Tractarian leader. When asked to 
attend the sermons which the latter was then preaching in the 
University pulpit of St. Mary’s Church, and which were stirring 
the whole religious life of England, Ward’s only answer was: 
“Why should I go and listen to such myths?” By the strategy 
of a friend, Ward found himself one Sunday afternoon at the 
church door just as the clock was striking five, the hour for the 
sermon. ‘“ ‘Now, Ward,’ said he, ‘Newman is at this moment 
going up into his pulpit. Why should you not enter and hear 
him once? It can do you no harm. If you don’t like the 
preaching you need not go a second time; but do hear and 
judge what the thing is like.’ By the will of God, Ward was 
persuaded, and he entered the church. . . . That sermon changed 
his whole life.” From this moment the personal influence which 
Newman exercised over Ward was the chief motor in his life; 
and as time went on it only increased. Many years after, when 
both were Catholics, and they differed on a matter of ecclesi- 
astical policy, Ward wrote plaintively to Newman: “ Ever since 
I have been unable to act with you, I have felt myself a kind 
of intellectual orphan.” 

Still, in those first days Ward’s intellectual convictions were 
hardly with the Tractarians. It was his animus chiefly that 
changed. Up to this time the movement had repelled him; 
now he felt for it a moral if not an intellectual attraction. 
These were the days when Newman still believed and hoped in 
and worked for the via media. This did not go far enough for 
Ward. He required that the principles of the Reformation, as 
well as its actual results, should be condemned; and for some 
years this was the point at which Newman stopped short. The 
appearance of Hurrell Froude’s Remains, a work in which the 
Reformation was condemned and its authors met with severe 
criticism, was the event which decided Ward on avowedly joining 
the Tractarians. The book simply delighted him. Thoroughness 
was its characteristic; it never temporized, but put forth the 
author’s not over-popular views in an uncompromising way that 
even Ward himself could hardly have exceeded. Hurrell Froude 
professed “openly his admiration for Rome and his hatred of the 
Reformers ” ; and again, what greatly attracted Ward, “authority 
in religion was the avowed principle. A clear, explicit rule ot 
faith was substituted for perplexing and harassing speculation.” 
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The book was edited by Newman and Keble, and was approved 
by them. At length, therefore, Ward was satisfied, and allowed 
his intellect to follow in harmony with the moral charm which 
Newman, as we have said, already exercised over him, and he 
formally joined the Tractarian party. As was generally the case 
with Ward, the extremest amongst the extreme; he was soon 
even ahead of it, and, regardless of all strategy, was delighting 
in arousing and shocking Protestant prejudice, and was never 
better pleased than when he was most paradoxical. 

Newman himself tells us the movement at this point was 
joined by a new school of thought, consisting of “eager, acute, 
resolute minds, who had heard much of Rome. They cut into 
the movement at an angle, and then set about turning it in a 
new direction.” Amongst these none was more active than 
Ward, nor did any other more completely scare and annoy the 
older and, if more sober, the less logical Tractarians than did 
he. These latter, though falsely claiming the proud name of 
Catholics, and really opposed to much of the popular Protes- 
tantism by which they were surrounded, were still more strongly 
opposed to the claims of Rome. Indeed, like their successors, 
the Ritualists of to-day, they may be termed merely fancy- 
religionists, for whilst they chose here and there a point of 
Catholic doctrine and insiste@ greatly on it, they were entirely 
without any due appreciation or knowledge of the true propor- 
tion of the faith, or of the key-note to all our belief, viz., 
church authority resting on a divine and guiding Spirit, which 
is as potent to-day as in the time of the Apostles, to lead us into 
all truth. No; all they did was to appeal to antiquity for certain 
doctrines which, however much they might be ignored in the 
popular religion of the day, they believed to be taught by 
their Anglican Prayer-book. Content when they found such 
confirmation in the Fathers, they never troubled themselves as to 
their further teaching or stopped to consider that whilst antiquity, 
no doubt, teaches the doctrines of the Real Presence and the 
necessity for a valid priesthood, it is equally distinct in teaching 
the doctrines of Transubstantiation and of the Papal Supremacy. 
The younger Tractarians—men like Ward, Oakeley, Morris, and 
Dalgairns—mastered this truth early in the day, and joined the 
church; the older men, such as Pusey, Isaac Williams the poet, 
Sir William Palmer, and Keble, never reached it, and they died 
Anglican Protestants. Between the two, and for some length of 
time, hovered Newman. He was torn asunder between the stern 
logic of his principles, which the uncompromising Ward would 
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never allow him to lose sight of, and his love for his early 
friends, for his communion, and for Oxford. The history of the 
struggle of the two parties is the history of the later years of 
the Tractarian movement. 

When once Newman’s doubts as to the truth of Anglicanism 
were fairly aroused he retired from the post of leader, left Ox- 
ford, and in the quiet village of Littlkemore spent some years in 
earnest prayer and watching for light and guidance. The practical 
lead of the movement now devolved upon Mr. Ward, who, ad- 
vancing beyond the point at which he and the extreme Tracta- 
rians had at first been content to aim—the corporate reunion of 
Rome and England in the form of a reconciliation which was to 
be neither bitter nor humiliating to either—advocated principles 
which could never hope to obtain permanent sanction in the 
Establishment. The most startling feature in Ward’s new teach- 
ing was the exaltation of the church at the expense of the 
Establishment. In his own communion he can discover no good 
whatsoever; whilst not only does he accept and glory in accept- 
ing all the formal doctrines of the Catholic Church, but he goes 
further, and in the innocent but thoroughly un-English devotions 
and religious habits of perfervid and enthusiastic southern Catholics 
he not only sees no harm, but he would wish his northern 
countrymen likewise to accept tlgem. These views were first 
promulgated in a series of articles in the British Critic, a 
widely circulated periodical of that day; and, we need hardly 
add, they caused a sensation bordering on consternation amongst 
old-fashioned churchmen, whose religion and whose patriotism 
were closely interwoven, and who felt equally aggrieved by 
Ward's exaltation of all that was foreign compared to what was 
English as with his preference for what was Roman compared to 
what was Anglican. The adverse criticism with which the articles 
in the British Critic were received, far from inducing Ward 
to soften their asperity or to tone down their supposed exaggera- 
tion, made him resolve to put forth his opinions in a collected 
and extreme form, and, so to say, to challenge the authorities to 
allow or to disallow distinct Roman teaching in a clergyman of 
the Establishment. This work, which Ward began as a pamphlet, 
but which fast grew into a big book, was the once famous but 
now little known /deal of a Christian Church. 

The Jdeal was attacked a few months after its publication 
by the authorities at Oxford, who proposed to summon a con- 
vocation of the governing body, and to deprive Ward of the 
degree which had been bestowed on him conditionally to his 
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subscribing to and holding the Thirty-nine Articles. The book, 
it was not untruly said, was inconsistent with such a subscrip- 
tion, and indeed Ward frankly owned that it was so. His defence 
was mainly based on the inconststency of the Articles not only one 
with the other, but also with many different parts of the Prayer- 
book, to which his allegiance was equally pledged. The Articles, he 
pleaded, were inconsistent with the Prayer-book, and the Prayer- 
book with the ordinary belief of an average churchman. The 
whole thing was an zmbroglio which no consistent man could ac- 
cept; his own subscription was as honest as that of any other 
man at Oxford; it was the whole illogical piece-meal system, 
not Ward himself, which was in fault. To Catholics who know 
aught of the Anglican formularies this is no news, and it is fully 
admitted by the more reasonable Anglicans themselves. But, 
although few are bold enough to claim a logical coherence for 
the English Establishment, there happens to be one point on 
which she speaks with an unfaltering voice. ‘The Church of 
Rome has erred,” is her presumptuously worded judicial sentence. 
Now, it was the main contention of Ward’s book that in this 
“erring” body he found his “Ideal.” ‘Oh, most joyful! most 
wonderful! most unexpected sight! We find the whole cycle of 
Roman doctrine gradually possessing numbers of English church- 
men!’ was his proud boast; and, as those who heard his de- 
fence tell us, that if he said once he said twenty times in the 
course of his speech before Convocation, ‘I believe the whole 
cycle of Roman doctrine.” Thus defied, Oxford could hardly do 
otherwise than condemn the book, and then deprive Ward of his 
degree. 

The university had done its worst; but there was one thing 
which no solemn don nor woolly-headed parson could achieve. 
They could not subdue Ward’s lively spirits, nor take the fun out 
of him. A few hours after his degradation he was discussing the 
chance of his having in the future to wear an undergraduate’s cap 
and gown, for his degree was now gone; and’ was turning into 
ridicule the probable dilemma which his abnormal position might 
cause the pompous head of his own college. On the following 
morning, too, his friends, on coming to his rooms to discuss the 
state of affairs, were amused to find that whilst he had already 
written to more than one eminent lawyer as to the legal aspect 
of his degradation, he had also found time to compose an amus- 
ing parody on a then popular ballad, which he applied to his 
position, and sang to them with much gusto. 

Mr. Ward’s condemnation preceded only by a few months his 
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reception into the Catholic Church. In the interim he married, 
an act on his part which gave great offence to his High-Church 
friends, for clerical celibacy was a favorite though a rarely ob- 
served point of discipline with the Tractarian party. Ward, 
in the J/dea/, had written strongly in its favor; but as he 
had no belief in the validity of Anglican orders, he looked on 
himself as a simple layman, and felt at liberty to marry without 
being guilty of,any inconsistency. His action was, however, dif- 
ferently viewed by others, and it may be said to have wrecked 
his influence with his party. The Tractarian movement itself was 
now nearing its end, and Ward’s marriage was accused by many 
persons of hastening its collapse. His condemnation at Oxford 
was soon followed by that of his friend, Mr. Oakeley, in London, 
whose church in Margaret Street had for some time been the 
centre of what to-day would be called ritualistic services. To 
this blow may be added the fast-growing conviction that New- 
man’s final step could not now be much longer delayed. To 
many whose only reason for remaining so long in the Establish- 
ment was unwillingness to move before their leader gave the 
word, his joining the church was only the long-expected sign 
that they too might follow. Amongst such disciples Ward ranks 
the foremost. Indeed, some years before, when taxed by a priest 
on his inconsistency in remaining an Anglican, believing as he 
did, his answer was: ‘ You Catholics know what it is to havea 
pope. Well, Newman is my pope; without his sanction I can- 
not move.” 

And now at length to his “pope” light, and grace to follow 
the light, had been vouchsafed, and he had allowed it to be 
known that his faith in Anglicanism was at an end, and that he 
awaited only the opportunity to make his submission to the Cath- 
olic Church. This strongly affected Ward, and a final word from 
his wife, in which she announced that she could “stand Angli- 
canism no longer,’’ decided him to delay no more. Together, 
therefore, they left Oxford for London, and a few days later 
were received into the church by the Jesuit Father Brownbill. 
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THE world has a few places around which its dreams are 
gathered—cities golden with glamor and gray with age, whose 
names, Florence, Venice, Rome, have a sound in our ears like 
the sound of exquisite music, and a fragrance like the fragrance 
of the world’s dead roses. Oxford is a sharer in this lovely 
fame, the most sacred place in all England except, perhaps, 
that other place of Stratford-on-Avon, where Shakspere’s house 
and Shakspere’s grave draw, magnet-like, generations of loving 
pilgrims from many lands; or that holy fane of Westminster 
Abbey, where the dust of the great dead lies amid the glories 
man’s hand has raised to God. 

I wondér whether it is best to see of to leave unseen the 
places one has dreamed about? Perhaps the reality is never so 
good as the vision, missing, perhaps, some enchantment of im- 
agination, some mist like that which to the vision of the short- 
sighted enfolds all things in a glory of vagueness. At least 
with such a thought the untravelled may console themselves, 
seeing with other eyes, hearing with other ears, and keeping 
each his dream. 

Like many another famous place, Oxford does not come forth 
to meet one with her treasures. From the train, as it glides 
in after its quick run from Paddington, one catches for a mo- 
ment a fleeting glimpse of towers, and then is lost in the usual 
grimness of a railway station. The train deposits one amid 
slums, out of sight of the things which make Oxford memorable, 
not profaning them with shriek and whistle. Unhappily, how- 
ever, the jingle of the tram-car is heard in “the High,” and the 
sight of the long yellow cars is a discordant thing to one who 
will look back from that special point in ‘‘the most beautiful 
street in Europe,” whence one sees winding away college front 
and cathedral tower in a vista incomparably stately and beau- 
tifal. 

It was warm June weather when I first made acquaintance 
with Oxford, to have my best dreams realized—Oxford, lying 
low, all drowsy in golden heat, with the wide river flowing 
away from her down to London town, and the little Isis and 
the little Cherwell, all trembling with shoals of water-lilies, ringing 
her round, cold and pure. The country’ was at one’s door in 
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the enchanted town, the birds waking one before dawn with little 
exquisite trills breaking into one’s sleep; they were cutting the 
grass in the college gardens, and the scent of it, heavy and 
sweet, flooded one’s dreams. Wolsey’s elms, with their vener- 
able heads cropped, were all verdant in the streets, having broken 
out once more into youngling leaves; the fritillaries were over 
in Christ Church meadow, the dusky-red academic flower which 
grows only here, but the cut hay was lying in luscious swaths ; 
it was just that perfect time of the year when all things have 
reached perfection and have not begun again the returning path. 

I was visiting at the house of a professor, itself wrapped in 
greenery and overlooking a college garden. I used to wake at 
dawn, because the air was oversweet, and watch the mists fold- 
ing themselves away and the new day arising, rose and gold, 
over the city whose towers and halls and quadrangles are always 
gray—always gray, yet a background for much color. The 
greenery has mantled the loftiest tower, and the Virginia creeper 
hangs luxuriantly on wall and gate-way; in autumn it will be 
blood-red, and the many-colored chrysanthemums will press 
thickly, a yard high, against the lower walls. June had another 
kind of garnishing. The English love flowers, and every window, 
arched and quaint, -had its window box, flaming with scarlet 
geraniums contrasted vividly with the blue of lobelia or corn- 
flower. It was as though the old walls had broken out riotous 
with youth and bloom. 

The undergraduate—there are three thousand of them at the 
university—contributed also to the colors. He had blossomed 
into flannels, for it was approaching commemoration, and the 
proctors had relaxed their vigilance. In his striped “blazer” 
and cricketing cap young England is comely—bronzed-faced, blue- 
eyed, frank of countenance. It is not often your English youth 
gets the chance of donning colors; let him escape from tweeds 
and neutral coloring into the brilliant eglige of flannels, and all 
the color-sense in him runs riot. So he fills the quads. and the 
gardens and the Broad Walk going down to the river with 
picturesque gleams, and is cool in the wide sunshine that floods 
all open spaces. He comes and he goes, this representative of 
young England; the University gathers round her knees the sons 
of men, for ever young; the same, yet not the same. One thinks 
the old buildings must take the human race to be one that does 
not grow old. 

The most beautiful of all the colleges are Magdalen (pro- 
nounced “Maudlin”’), founded in 1474 by Bishop Waynflete, and 
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New College, founded by William of Wykeham in 1380. No 
Protestant foundation of later centuries can touch the beauty of 
these and the other pre-Reformation colleges. One feels in face 
of them that when the Mass-bell and the Angelus ceased to 
be rung in England the poetry and the art went with them. 
Then, too, the beautiful, stately names departed; for St. Mary 
the Virgin, St. Mary Magdalen, Corpus Christi, All Souls’, we 
have Wadham, Hertford, Pembroke, and so on, with a Puritanic 
hardness and coldness. 

Coming down “the High,” as the famous thoroughfare of the 
High Street is called in Oxford, one sees Magdalen Tower facing 
one, a beautiful, lofty, square structure, exquisitely proportioned. 
At its angles are statues of St. Mary Magdalen, St. John, Henry 
VIL, in whose reign it was built, and the founder. These were 
out of reach, happily, of the Cromwellian iconoclasts who in 
1649 repaid the ill-chosen hospitality of Dr. Wilkinson, the then 
president, to the Protector and his generals by wrecking what- 
ever offended their unlovely religious formule. The figure of 
our Blessed Lady was torn down from over the gate-way, the 
precious stained glass in the windows broken and trodden under 
foot, the organ looted away, by Oliver’s own orders, to Hampton 
Court, where it remained till the Restoration. Scarcely any 
traces show this devastation, unlike others of the grand English 
churches which Catholics built in an age of faith, and which 
now are ill-supplied by the cold Protestant worship. In the Lady 
Chapel at Ely, for example, only the exquisite tracery of stone 
in window and pillar and arch resisted the destroyer; the cold, 
white glass is wintry where loving hands had’ set jewels for the 
sun to stream through, and in the interstices of the lovely stone- 
work one sees gleaming gems of gold and color remaining from 
the frescoes which were defaced. Sometimes they scraped away 
the faces of the saints and the Mother of God in their fanati- 
cism. 

On Magdalen Tower, of a May morning at sunrising, a pretty 
function takes place. Here, suspended in mid-air—the tower is 
one hundred and forty-five feet high—are the president, fellows, 
and choristers of Magdalen, all assembled to hail the rising sun 
on the first morning of summer. They sing a Latin hymn, 


‘““Te Deum Patrem colimus, 
Te laudibus prosequimur,” 


in the dewy dawn, when the rose and gray are still in the sky 
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and the sun has but just leaped above the horizon. The birds 
in the ivy for once have their songs outsung, for Magdalen 
choir is unrivalled; I have been told it costs something like 
£15,000 a year to keep up. Mr. Holman Hunt is making a 
picture of this impressive scene; it will be in next year’s Acad- 
emy, perhaps. The origin of this custom has been much de- 
bated; some call it a remnant of sun-worship, others a Protestant 
substitute for the Requiem Mass for the soul of Henry VII., but 
no satisfactory conclusion has been arrived at. 

Every evening at six the Even-song is sung in Magdalen 
Chapel. If a Catholic wishes to be very stringent he can attend 
in the ante-chapel, and indeed, admittance to the chapel itself 
being had by ticket only, one need not be tempted to be less than 
stringent. Above one’s head there will be a beautiful rose-win- 
dow in many shades of scarlet and purple; the side windows are 
filled with glass in yellower shades; dim and religious is the 
long choir, with its wonderfully carved stalls of oak rich with 
age, and beyond, a beautiful rood-screen and an altar-piece of 
Christ being taken from the cross. Then the choir comes filing 
in, all in white surplices, and presently one young man’s voice, 
clear and ringing, will go leaping from height to height, soaring 
into the painted and carved roof, and drawing many hearts after 
its flight, truer and stronger and sweeter than the flight of any 
bird. Magdalen choir has many beautiful voices and one won- 
derful voice. When I was there there was a floriated iron 
screen between us and the inner chapel, but after the short 
Even-song was over we passed through and inspected at our 
will. It is a place where every day is gold and rose, a still 
place, full of richness and holiness) The men who raised this 
fane to God, in the name of Mary the Sinner, gave a glory to 
Him which no mutations of time or possession can take away. 
One’s thoughts of it took shape in verse, which, like most verse, 
fell far short of what one would convey; however, here it is: 


IN MAGDALEN CHAPEL. 
(June, 1889.) 
**Unto a sinner, Magdalen, 


This pile was given of godly men 
That she to Christ might give again. 


‘‘They raised it high, they raised it fair, 
A glory in the upper air, 
A glory for the world to wear. 
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‘* Lovely with color certainly, 
Gems and fine gold and tracery, 
And naught more fair by land or sea. 


‘* Lovely to make the senses faint, 
And set with many a haloed saint, 
And oaken carvings rich and quaint. 


‘* God blessed them in each rare device, 
A precious thing, a thing of price— 
Mary the Sinner’s edifice. 


‘*No gold that in the window high 
Trembles like any western sky 
Passes her hair’s gold purity. 


‘No jewels in the window set 
Shine like her tears, so salt and sweet, 
Wherewith she laved her Master’s feet. 


‘*No incense, filling roof and nave, 
Could pass the precious nard she gave 
To make a sweetness in His grave. 


‘*No human song or song of bird 
Could dearer be to Christ the Lord 
Than the poor Sinner’s trembling word. 


‘Who loved so well, her place should be 
As high as righteous purity; 
Magdalen Mary, pray for me! 


*‘Unto a sinner, Magdalen, 
Lover of One without a stain, 
This pile was raised of godly men.” 


From this feast of colors in the chapel one passes to the 
gray and green of the cloisters, where the reverence of old 
age in arch and wall goes side by side with the ever-springing 
youth of the velvety grasses. The cloisters run four sides of a 
grassy square, vaulted passages where the feet. of generations now 
at rest have trodden. One looks out through a succession of 
arches on the grass and the flowers, and the tower standing clear 
against a blue sky, and the Founder's Tower, draped heavily 
with ivy and circled about by wheeling swallows. The quiet of 
the cloisters is unbroken, save for the chatter of birds. The oc- 
casional artist, with his or her easel settled at some point of 
advantage, is quite silent, and visitors, touched with the green 
peace of the place, walk quietly, as one does in a holy place. 
Outside the college are Magdalen Walks, with the little river 
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flowing on under overhanging trees, and through great gates a 
vision of dappled deer, with their fawns, feeding in an atmosphere 
of green light. There is a little water-mill, with a miller’s house, 
all red-tiled and gable-windowed, bridging the stream. The 
Walks run side by side with the Cherwell all round Magdalen 
meadows. There is Addison’s Walk, where one may sit and see 
half a mile or so of a leafy avenue in ever-dwindling perspec- 
tive, the trees, undisturbed for centuries, meeting above one’s 
head. It is this gathering of things held precious for centuries 
the Old World has and the New World has not. They say an 
American visiting Oxford asked a college man how they made 
the turf in the college gardens so green and velvety. ‘“ Well, 
you see,” was the answer, “we lay it down, and then it is care- 
fully mown and looked after for a few centuries, till we get it 
perfect.” For man is so much more a conservative creature than 
nature as he has more pain in producing. 

New College has cloisters like Magdalen, a little less beautiful 
perhaps, but holier because the dead lie there. There is a curi- 
ous tower with gargoyles of strange, fantastic heads, wry-mouthed 
and leering, looking as if they had many a tale to tell. The 
daisies were growing prettily when I was there last, and one or 
two American friends who were with me, poets and Catholics, 
plucked them to take over seas in memory of Oxford. We left 
the white roses which were tapping against the arches undis- 
turbed. We went out through a vaulted passage which was once 
a college room, till the unhappy occupant having killed himself, 
no one would follow his tenantcy, and so the room was utilized 
in this way. We saw the chapel, with Sir Joshua Reynolds’ win- 
dow, his Virtues, quite unecclesiastical-looking, full of the airy 
grace and naturalness we know in his portraits. I will not de- 
scribe the chapel, for what I have said of Magdalen applies in 
more or less degree to all the old chapels. There are the chapel 
and ante-chapel, the oak stalls and stained windows, and an ex- 
ceptionally splendid roof, decorated with lavish colors. They 
keep the silver-gilt pastoral staff of William of Wykeham here. 

The gardens, which lie sunk a little, are surrounded by the old 
city walls, which Henrietta Maria held against the Parliament. 
They are kept in perfect preservation, the college being bound 
to keep them in good repair for ever by the agreement of the 
founder. So they are there, bastions, loopholes for arrows, and all 
the rest, with the walk upon top within the parapets. One leaves 
the college by a quaint gateway, over which is the warden’s 
house, and looking down upon you from the wall, a statue of our 
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Blessed Lady in a niche, with an angel kneeling, and the foun- 
der, his hands clasped in prayer, at the other side. New College 
had for its statelier title, ‘St. Mary’s College of Winchester in 
Oxford”; it came to be called the New College because it was 
the second foundation, Merton having preceded it by a century 
or so. Our Blessed Lady’s name is associated with many things 
in Oxford. The university church of St. Mary the Virgin, with 
which Newman's name is so closely associated, has never changed 
its patron, and then there is St. Mary Hall, a foundation of 
Oriel, the college most intimately connected with the Oxford 
movement, and which was itself founded by Edward II. and his 
almoner to the honor of the Blessed Virgin. 

Merton, as I have said, is the oldest college in Oxford, bear- 
ing date 1274. It has many beautiful things, old and new, its 
dower of chapel and hall and library, in common with the other 
colleges. There is a beautiful wheel-window in the chapel, the 
finest in Oxford, perhaps; and the dining-hall, with its tall win- 
dows filled in the upper parts with stained glass, its portraits of 
departed worthies who had been on the fdundation of the col- 
lege, its heraldic shields, its painted ceiling, its carved mantel- 
piece and splendid doorway, with scrolled iron-work of the four- 
teenth century, is a fine specimen of the magnificent refectories 
in which Oxford dines. The library is a very beautiful apart- 
ment, shaped like the letter T, low and dim and rich, with 
diamond-paned windows against which green boughs were tap- 
ping, and a ceiling with square panels of painting or dead gold. 

Christ Church is the largest of colleges in Oxford. Its church 
is the cathedral church, and by its bell, Great Tom, Oxford sets 
its clocks. By the bye, Great Tom has a quaint way of ringing 
the hours through in their exactitude, till he comes to five min- 
utes past nine in the evening, when he registers a hundred and 
one of his great strokes. I have heard no explanation of this; 
perhaps it was for the curfew. Christ Church was Wolsey’s foun- 
dation, and is an example of the splendor and scope of the 
cardinal’s far-reaching ideas. Tom Quad., in which is Tom 
Tower, measures 264 feet by 261. Cloisters to run round what 
is now a terraced walk were designed, the shafts of the arches 
still remaining visible, but the great cardinal fell while yet his 
foundation was unfinished, and the grasping king seized on it 
and its revenues. However, he finished it after a mutilated 
fashion some years later, changing its name from Cardinal’s Coi- 
lege to the College of King Henry the Eighth. Wolsey’s statue, 
in its arch over Tom Gate, gazes away perpetually from his 
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splendid foundation. They say he docked the cathedral of its 
proportions for the quad.’s sake, meaning, no doubt, to make it 
up some other way, but his gift was taken out of his hands. 

The cathedral is very old, dating from the twelfth century. 
It was part of the convent chapel of St. Frideswide, one of the 
many small priories which were sacrificed for Wolsey’s scheme. 
It is cruciform in shape, with roof and arches of great beauty. 
Modern days have given it stained glass by Mr. Burne-Jones, and 
a reredos of sandstone and red marble, a very exquisite specimen 
of ecclesiastical architecture. 

Christ Church Hall is the finest refectory in England, meas 
uring 115 feet by 40, and 50 feet in height. The oak roof is 
carved profusely, with pendants of the cardinal’s arms and those 
of Henry VIII., and with the date, 1529. There is a great bay 
window by the raised dais, with a wonderful roof of fan-tracery 
springing from fantastic heads, the upper lips of which foam over 
a royal crown. The oak wainscoting goes half the height of the 
hall, with luxuriant carving ending it, and below, the cardinal’s 
arms and the king’s, ‘with some of later benefactors. 

There is a splendid collection of old masters, the gift of Gen- 
eral Guise, in the Christ Church library, Raphael, Da Vinci, Paul 
Veronese, Tintoretto, Andrea del Sarto, Vandyvke, Salvator Rosa, 
Titian, being among those represented. 

I suppose Christ Church is the wealthiest of Oxford’s twenty- 
two. colleges, as it is the most aristocratic. To this foundation 
of the butcher’s son comes the bluest blood of England for uni- 
versity training and education, passing here from Eton and 
Harrow and the other cradles of the lords of England, so that 
to be a Christ Church man gives one a social cachet without 
more to do. 

One goes out from the college to the Broad Walk, a lovely 
avenue of ancient trees, with Christ Church meadow to the south, 
and a continuous walk by which you will come to the little 
Cherwell, full of water-lilies and with overhanging trees, by which 
a boat will glide unexpectedly, startling one with the plash of 
oars. An off-shoot avenue of trees more lately planted goes 
down to the river and that wharf known to Oxford as Salter’s, 
where boats can be procured for hire. Up and down the bank, 
in a gay line, are the college barges, brightly painted and deco- 
rated; and in the June sunshine, with groups of girls in sum- 
mer frocks and undergraduates in blazers, the scene is full of 
vivacity and color. How different from the Thames when it 
gets down to London, long before which Sabrina and her nymphs 
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shall have deserted it. Poor stream! the water highway and the 
refuse receptacle of the biggest city in the world. 

I have said enough of the Oxford colleges to give the New 
World reader an idea of their splendor and scope perhaps. I 
have chosen to dwell on the older ones because the later 
foundations seem to me to grow less beautiful in proportion to 
their lateness, till we end with the glaring red brick, picked out 
with yellow, of Keble College, and the strange mosaics of its 
chapel. If its makers had been content to make it entirely red 
brick, it would have mellowed into a certain richness with time, 
and as it clad itself about with ivy and the other creeping 
plants which Oxford fosters, would have taken on a certain 
beauty ; now it will be always hot and ugly. Mansfield Col- 
lege, still unfinished, which is to be the college of the Noncon- 
formists, is better, and has a certain largeness and freedom in 
its open front, flanked by the chapel and the principal’s house. 
The little Renaissance of the ninth century, a part of which goes 
by the name of the pre-Raphaelite movement, has done little for 
later Oxford buildings; but the pre-Raphaelite spirit is essentially 
an un-Protestant one. It must infuse into its religious art 
warmth and color such as Protestantism abhors; it can work 
with stained glass, with statues, with music, with splendor of col- 
or and luxuriance of design, but Protestantism distrusts such 
things. 

One must not leave Oxford without speaking of the Bod- 
leian Library, that great, four-square house of learning, with its 
library proper, like a larger copy of the college libraries—fretted 
roof and carved wood-work, with the light streaming in 
from diamond-paned windows on priceless illuminated manuscripts 
and many precious things. Above the library is the picture- 
gallery, following its lines, with portraits of kings and queens and 
many noteworthy persons. I remember only a few, for Oxford 
is a place in which one feels, or at least I felt, an indifference 
to mere kings and queens, in face of the majesty of holiness and 
art and learning to which the place is a monument. I remem- 
ber a mournful-faced Charles the Martyr, a Mary Stuart with 
beautiful brown eyes and an oval face exceedingly beautiful 
despite the thick nose, with some index in the face to that fascina- 
tion wherewith the living woman was able to enchain hearts. I 
remember Abraham Cowley, all faint rose and white, with yellow 
ringlets, like a girl; and also a modern masterpiece, by that 
master of living masters, G. F. Watts, a portrait of a young 
marquis who died in his Oxford days—a haunting picture, with 
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Venetian glory of color and a dreaminess which is_ poetry 
made visible. 

From the quadrangle of the Bodleian one gains admittance 
into the old Divinity School, to my thinking the most beautiful 
building in Oxford. What it was when its many windows were 
filled with stained glass dazzles one to imagine; now they are 
all cold white, except here and there where the trees and the 
ivy have joined to give them a_ gracious veil of living green. 
It was built about 1480, and has the most beautiful decorative 
work in stone. No words can describe the stone-work of the 
ceiling, fine as the frost-flowers on the pane, delicate and exqui- 
site as lace, and with a profusion that is unsurpassed. The pen- 
dants are chiselled figures of the Virgin and Child under a 
canopy, or statues of the saints, amid a wilderness of arches and 
tracery and foliage. Those were days when men working for 
God made their work an art. 

Beyond the Bodleian is the Radcliffe Library, a round build- 
ing, now used as reading-room to the Bodleian, from the top of 
which one may see all Oxford to advantage, provided one has 
breath and inclination for the climb. Close by is the Sheldonian 
Theatre, built by Sir Christopher Wren, a_horseshoe-shaped 
building, wherein is held the Enccenia, or Commemoration of 
Founders, the annual ceremony at which honorary degrees are 
conferred, prize essays and orations and the Newdigate prize 
poem recited, and the like. It is finely proportioned, with a 
painted roof, and a gallery running round it, the windows above 
flooding the place with a glare of daylight, which recalls the 
same architect’s St. Paul’s. 

The Ashmolean Museum and the Clarendon Press building 
are close at hand, all within this memorable square, which is 
bounded on three sides by St. Mary’s Church and Brasenose and 
Hertford Colleges respectively. 

Life in the university city ought to be livelier than life 
in other places. It has its little sets, its little precedences, its 
little jealousies, like the life of every community, but doubtless 
it gains in dignity and loveliness from its lovely surroundings. 
Art has found a kindly foster-mother here from the days when 
Walter de Merton first began college-building down to the 
time when Rossetti and Burne-Jones painted their strange fres- 
coes on the walls of the Union—frescoes which now, alas! have 
well-nigh peeled themselves away, the rash artists having in no wise 
prepared the walls for their reception. Curiously enough, Cam- 
bridge, far less beautiful and romantic, has excelled her sister as 
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the mother of poets. Religion, the mother of the arts, has a firm 
foothold in Oxford, though agnosticism has well-nigh driven the 
Low Church out-of-doors; the religion which survives is some- 
thing warmer, something more generous, something many steps 
farther on the road that leads to the Spouse of Christ, under 
whose beneficence these glories of Oxford had birth, unto 
whose fold we trust all men shall turn at last. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 


SISTER VERONICA. 


HER life-path winds through shadowed ways, 
And many days 

Are hidden deep in grief and pain 

And drenched with sorrow’s tears ; 

And many nights, with saintly grace 

Of heart and hand, she keeps her place 

Where life and death stand face to face. 

Whoe’er it needs, receives her care, 

Together with her earnest prayer. 

Unquestioning, serene, and still, 

She waits but for the Master’s will. 


And so whene’er the angel calls, 
And twilight falls, 

And this sweet soul within the boat 

That sails the waveless sea 

Is faring home, her kindly deeds 

For others’ woes, for others’ needs, 

Shall spring to life like buried seeds 

Of lotus, and the darksome way 

Be whiter than the whitest day; 

And clouds of perfume shall arise 

To waft her into paradise. 


MARGRET HOLMES. 
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IT is a fine thing to make money. It is glorious to be rich; 
and rather desirable to be honest, too. But the combination is 
somewhat rare. What with dishonest pools, trusts, corners, 
futures, syndicates, monopclies, combines, and all the rest of it, 
the feat of making money honestly does seem difficult. 

And yet we ouvght to make money. It is a duty with many 
of us. Not merely to make a living—that is the duty of all 
men; but to make more than a living, and, for some of us, to 
make a great deal more. God gives to all men (exceptions are 
very few) the ability to earn a livelihood, but to some he gives the 
power to make millions of money. Certainly the gift of money- 
making comes from God. There is no other source. But, like 
all gifts, it may be used either for good or for evil. Like all 
gifts, all talents, it should be used, not hidden in a napkin. I 
do not believe that God has given only to wicked men the 
ability to acquire wealth. I do not believe he withholds from 


good men the power to make money. I do not believe that 
financial ability makes men wicked, nor that wickedness gives 
men financial ability. And what excuse is there for any man 
to be poor in this country? Certainly he is not poor by choice. 
No man would refuse wealth were it offered him. He is poor, 
therefore, because he can’t help it, and that is a miserable thing 
for any man to acknowledge—I mean, for any man living in our 


free country. 

The old sayings, “Poverty is no crime,’ “It is no disgrace 
to be poor,” may be true in some regions, but not here. No; 
here poverty zs a disgrace—I feel like saying, “a crime.” The 
poor man is a falsehood to the bounteous generosity of our 
land; he is a denial to our equitable and beneficent Constitution ; 
he is an admission of his own inefficiency, intemperance, inertia. 
And the educated poor man is the most pitiable, not to say 
contemptible, of all. What good is his education? He is too 
poor to enjoy himself or to benefit his fellow-man; too poor to 
build churches, schools, or asylums. He cannot help the Catholic 
press, cannot encourage Catholic art, Catholic clubs, Catholic 
enterprise. And as for diocesan and other church debts, they'll 
never be paid if he is to pay them. 

There is too much talk about the evil power of money. We 
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ought to consider more often its power for good. Money is not 
necessarily an evil power. Were riches necessarily an evil, why 
did God bestow them as a reward for Solomon’s choice of wisdom ? 
Why did God restore and largely increase Job’s wealth? Why 
did he order the Jewish temples to be adorned with gold and 
gems, and their services to be conducted with costly magnificence ? 
The very last service which was rendered to Christ’s body by 
his followers was from a rich man, whose new sepulchre was 
honored by that divine Guest. The three persons whom our 
Saviour raised to life were persons of prominence and wealth. In 
our own day, is it not, at least sometimes, our wealthy Catholics 
who erect our grandest churches and charitable institutions ? 
Surely it were a hard thing to say that our expensive organs, 
rich windows, costly paintings are always from the scant, pinched 
earnings of the poor! 

Columbus, with all his determination, courage, and wisdom, 
couldn’t move an inch until Isabella had procured money for him. 
His long, long delay was all for want of money. And the long, 
long delay of many a great and much-needed enterprise is all 
for want of money. For instance, without money we cannot 
kill Protestant slanders, kill those majestic lies, so calm and cool 
and stately, which preside over the anti-Catholic press. We 
may “down” them all we can; they come up smiling every 
time. We pound them with logic, scorch them with witticisms, 
annihilate them with facts, give them every sort of death and 
torture that literary weapons can inflict, yet here they rise again, 
good as new. Their readers never read our refutations, and all 
our paper battles go for naught. But there is one way we 
could rout them, had we only the funds—libel suits! How 
many Protestant papers would last under such treatment? How 
many infidel lecturers, sweet-mouthed Fultons, “Bishop” Coxes, 
or “escaped nuns” would prosper under it? How could they 
make a living if they were hauled into a court of justice for 
each falsehood? If our asylums and other charitable institutions 
were not so much in need, I would like to start a subscription 
right now for a Catholic Libel-Suit Fund. Protestants don’t feel 
the truths in Catholic papers, but they would feel pretty keenly the 
fines and other penalties of a libel suit. The “power of the press” 
is pretty strong; still, it isn’t a circumstance to the “strong arm 
of the law”; but that strong arm won’t move for us till we 
oil it with money. 

Aye, money 7s a power, and there’s no use denying it. And 
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the moneyless man has cause to be ashamed at having no aid 
to give in the great Christian enterprises which cannot be suc- 
cessful without money. Would our Catholic University be the 
grand fact it now is were it not for the Caldwell money? And 
the Catholic Mirror of August 10 says: 


“Generous contributions are still greatly needed, that the . . . work may 
advance as it ought. Fwnds are needed to endow other professorships. 
Funds are needed to endow scholarships. . . . «nds are needed to estab- 
lish prizes for the reward of distinguished merit. . . . Funds are needed to 
enlarge the library. . . . nds are needed to render the buildings adequate 
to the demand for accommodations. . . . Whatcan the clergy do toward 
allthis? They can earn our gratitude by sending theirnames . . . to be 
added to the list of contributors. . . . They can spare us embarrassment by 
handing in the installments of their subscriptions. They can aid the under- 
taking very materially by speaking of it as a work in which Catholics of means 
ought to take part. . . . They can organize concerted action for the endow- 
ment of scholarships.” 


And is there not to-day many another Christian work sorely 
in need of money? Is there not many a church deep in debt? 
many a school and asylum in dire want? Is not the entire 
Catholic press struggling for lack of money? It may be an- 
swered that all this is because we need more generosity among 
our Catholics. I question this. I think what we need is not 
more generous Catholics but more rich Catholics. We have too 
few rich Catholics. 

“Ts it as easy for an honest man to make money as it is 
for a dishonest man?” I asked a successful merchant the other 
day. 

“ Just as easy,” he replied, “just as easy. 

“Well, then, why is it that there are so few moneyed men 
among our practical Catholics ?” 

“Simply because they don’t give their attention to it,” he 
answered. ‘That is the whole trouble. They know the goods 
of heaven will last for ever, and the goods of this world will not, 
so they give but little attention to the latter.” 

Now, I think it is just there they make the mistake. Earthly 
treasures can become a help towards the gaining of heavenly 
treasures. Why may not the gift of money-making be held as 
a high vocation, and devoted to the interests of heaven ? 

What abominations are music, poetry, sculpture, the drama 
when given over to the devil! But what glories they are when 
devoted to the service of God! How admirable are the great 
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artists who consecrated their genius to religion! And why should 
not the genius of fortune be consecrated to holy ends also? 
Art is a power, literature is a power, oratory is a power; but 
what is their power compared to the power of money? And it 
is a demonstrable pity that our practical Catholics hold and 
wield so little of that power. 

The Jew has reason to exult in his wealth and power. If 
Christians will not unite, if they will not actively and co-oper- 
atively oppose the Jew; if they wd2// patronize him and let their 
own merchants go-to the wall, if they will play into his hands all 
the time—they deserve to see him chuckling over his gains and 
their losses. They deserve to be ground down under his heel; 
they deserve to see the press, the government, and all great 
financial influences drawn into his firm clutches. Hurrah for the 
Jew! Hurrah for every one who is smart enough to take ad- 
vantage of his neighbor’s folly! It’s useless and ridiculous for us 
to sit down and weep and wail over the moneyed power of evil 
men, the venality of law, or the corruption of politics; ridicu- 
lous to weep and wail over the onmarch of the Jews. My cry 
is, “Let the best man win,” in whatever fight. When wicked 
men triumph it is not because of their wickedness, but because 
of the foolishness of their victims. Were good men always wise, 
bad men would never be their victors. 

Much breath is expended in denouncing “the almighty dol- 
lar,’ and in bemoaning this age as an age of money. It cer- 
tainly is an age of money; money is king; but why weep about 
it? They who write grandiloquently about “ the soulless money- 
making propensities of this grasping age” are usually the fel- 
lows who have lost all their money by unwise speculation, or 
else never had any to lose, and never will have any. Instead 
of blaming their neighbor for getting rich, they ought to be 
ashamed of themselves for staying poor. 

By a natural law of the eternal fitness of things money is 
always flowing out of the hands of the foolish into the hands 
of the shrewd. Who should complain? Isn’t it a good law? 
It assuredly is, if there be any truth—and I think there is— 
in the old saying, “One fool does more mischief than ten 
knaves.” 

Think of the thousands of Catholics who throw away their 
money in lottery schemes. If all the good people in the 
United States who patronize lotteries were to cease so doing, 
could any lottery company exist another year? Aye, it is the 
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folly of the many rather than the wickedness of any which 
causes money to accumulate in the hands of the few. 

There is one prayer which we ought to say oftener than 
we now do. We pray for an increase of faith, hope, and char- 
ity ; we pray for patience, for peace, for health. All very well; 
but we too rarely say, “O Lord! give me good sense. Give 
me hard, practical, every-day gumption. If I had a little of 
that, I shouldn’t act as foolishly as I generally do; I shouldn’t 
waste my time nor money; I shouldn’t remain as now, unable 
to aid the church and religion; I shouldn’t allow anti-Catholics 
to get control of everything because of my weakness and pov- 
erty; I shouldn’t be idle, or indifferent, or foolish any more. 
Yes, dear Lord, please give me good sense.” I wish there were 
a prayer to that effect in every prayer-book. 

Certainly it is the natural desire of every good Catholic 
not only to see his faith propagated but also to assist materi- 
ally in this propagation. Is the piety of that layman worth 
anything who can coolly look on and have no wish to help in 
the great work of the propagation of the faith? Give me that 
man whose solid piety—active piety—makes him work hard six 
days and contribute generously from his earnings on the seventh. 
Zeal may be exercised through literature, or teaching, or preach- 
ing, or art; but we can’t all be /¢terati, or teachers, or preach- 
ers, or artists. And when you come right down to business, 
the truth is that a layman’s zeal should flow chiefly through the 
contribution-box. Frequent and handsome donations indicate 
pretty surely that a man has the right sort of zeal. And how 
can his donations be frequent and handsome if his earnings 
be not abundant and reliable ? 

I really consider that the educated Catholic layman who in 
this country cannot munificently aid religion ought to be ashamed 
to hold up his head; except, of course, such as are rendered 
incapable by unavoidable accident. 

“But there is too much dishonesty in money-making now- 
adays. It would not be right for Catholics to enter the contest. 
Catholics cannot, must not, become rich.” This is exactly the 
idea I wish to combat. I cannot see why Catholics ought not 
to become rich. We all want to be rich. It is a natural pro- 
pensity, and the man who hasn’t it is a natural freak. 

The youth who has anything of the man in him soon begins 
to say to himself: “I must make money; I will make money.” 
And if his education has left him with scant idea of how to 
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make it honestly, is he the only one to blame if he follow Ches- 
terfield’s advice, ‘‘ Make money, my son, make money; honestly 
if you can, but—make money ” ? 

The fifth commandment of the church is, “To contribute to 
the support of our pastors.” It is therefore our duty to give 
money; which implies a duty to have money; whence, a duty 
to make money. Now, shouldn’t it be the pastor’s duty to see 
that we are taught how to be honest in our money-making? It 
is easy enough to say, “Be honest.” But the great question is, 
How? And the great trouble with me is: Why this “How” is 
not taught and studied and written about more than it is. 
True, the present crookedness of business is something out- 
rageous; there is immense power in the hands of the dishonestly 
rich; and yet, is it impossible to make money honestly? I 
claim that it is not. I claim that riches can be acquired by 
good men no less than by bad. I do not believe that God in- 
tends all the riches of our land to flow away from us into the 
hands of our enemies—into the pockets of Masons, Jews, infidels, 
anti-Catholics. But even granting that, under present circum- 
stances, the legitimate acquisition of wealth is extremely difficult 
to Catholics, then I will urge that it is our duty to discover a way 
out of the difficulty, and also that one reason of the difficulty is the 
overcrowding of the professions and our neglect of financial training. 

There are in the United States ten millions of Catholics, 
most of whom are poor, many wretchedly poor. Is this not a 
burning shame? Is it not a crying shame that so many thou- 
sands are miserable in so fair a land as ours? Isn’t it some- 
body’s fault? It is a shame, a disgrace, and I contend that it is 
mainly the fault of those who are, or ought to be, the leaders 
and protectors of the poor. I contend that this burning shame 
rests largely upon unpractical education. Cardinal Manning says 
about the same, ‘The sin of our day is the worship of inutility.” 
And my point is that that worship is participated in by too 
many of our schools, seminaries, and colleges. 

I think we should recognize the power and commend the ac- 
quisition of wealth. The graduate should leave school with the 
firm intention of making money honestly and spending it wisely 
—making it plentifully and spending it generously. I shall be 
told that all this is heretical. ‘ 

Is it? Very well. The Scriptures counsel virginity. Its merit 
is taught us by the example of our Saviour himself, by that of 
his Blessed Mother, of his foster-father, his beloved disciple, and 
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others. Direct counsels from our Saviour, the epistles of St. 
Paul, and the teachings of the church urge the beauty and wis- 
dom of perpetual virginity. Yes; God commends the vow of 
virginity ; and yet he blesses by “‘a great sacrament” many who 
do not take that vow. Now, follow the same line with regard to 
wealth, and my heresy becomes orthodox. Our Lord teaches 
the excellence of holy poverty, but yet he blesses those who have 
(or acquire) wealth and use it beneficently. So, why not teach 
how to gain and how to use wealth? Why not teach that it 
can be nobly directed towards spiritual ends? Kathleen O’Meara 
said: “I am writing novels for the good of my soul.” Why 
may not every educated Catholic layman say, “I am making 
money for the good of my soul, the benefit of my neighbor, and 
the glory of God”? 

Do I decry holy poverty? No, no; with all reverence I kneel 
in spirit to kiss the feet of those who choose voluntarily the hard 
and stony path of holy poverty, and thus walk close upon the 
footsteps of their Lord. No; but what I am afraid of is that 
the many Catholics are poor not so much because of their love 
of holy poverty as because of their aversion to holy industry. I 
fear many of us are liable to the same arraignment which a witty 
speaker made against some young men: “D’ you know what’s 
the matter with you fellows? Simply this: there’s too much as- 
piration among you, and too little perspiration!” 

A distinguished priest said, in one of the truest sermons I ever 
heard: “The greatest evil of our day is, according to some, 
drunkenness; to others, greed; to others, dishonesty; to others, 
impiety. In fact, there is considerable divergence on this ques- 
tion. But my observations for many years, during a wide and 
varied experience, convince me that ‘fhe evil of our day is idle- 
ness.” And he went on to convince his hearers of the same 
fact. Ever since that Sunday I have wished that education were 
more directly occupied than it now is with the prevention of 
idleness and the promotion of practical industry. 

The Boston Pilot says it were better to study industrial facts 
than to spend “valuable months and years in memorizing the 
dates of worthless European kings and queens, or even in the 
abstract study of fractions, proportions, etc., which are usually 
rubbed out of the mind as easily as off the slate.” | Admirable 
advice. But who is going to follow it? Is there a single one 
of our colleges or convents that will abridge the literary course 
and make room for industrial teaching? Certainly not. 
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So noticeable is the fact that wealthy men are not usually 
college bred that it seems as though education not only fails to 
develop practical usefulness, but actually kills the germ of it in 
those who possess it. It cannot be true that ov/y inefficient boys 
are sent to college. Therefore, since so many inefficient men 
come out of college, it must be that their training is deficient: 
and unprofitable from a financial point of view. 

I know a man who received three high-grade diplomas—mili- 
tary, medical, and legal—and yet he hardly earns his salt. I 
once knew a fine student, a splendid linguist and classical 
scholar; a very pious man, too. He had the handling of vast 
amounts of money in his life-time, and yet he died leaving his 
family and many creditors in appalling destitution, all for want 
of knowing the simplest business rules. I knew an estimable 
lady who had a finished education. She spoke fluently several 
languages, had studied higher mathematics, and was for many 
years a teacher herself. She inherited from a relative a con- 
siderable sum of money, yet in a few years she was ut- 
terly penniless (victim of a swindler), and had to enter an 
asylum, all for want of a little financial sagacity. She had 
been taught physics, literature, sciences, everything — except 
one thing, common sense. She herself said to me: “I don’t 
know anything about money. I am as innocent as a baby 
about such things.” That was a true word, “innocent as a 
baby.” There are lots of highly-educated Catholics such as 
she who are “innocent as babies” of the plainest, easiest 
business knowledge. What wonder they get fleeced by unscru- 
pulous rogues! 

A letter now before me, from a scholar and a gentleman, 
and a true Christian, says incidentally: ‘You know I ama 
perfect dunderhead in money matters” (I quote verbatim). 
Unfortunately, many another cultivated and intelligent Catholic is 
“a perfect dunderhead in money matters.” This gentleman is 
about seventy years of age, is exceptionally well educated, a 
staunch, earnest Catholic, has been a great traveller in his day, 
was professor of delles-lettres in one of our leading seminaries, 
and yet—is “a perfect dunderhead in money matters.” With all 
his learning and intellectual abilities, he is but a poor man, 
living on a small teacher’s pension from the English government. 
He loves his religion truly, and is just such a man as would 
have been a great benefactor were he able. Too many, far too 
many of our Catholics are his counterparts: finely educated and 
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very poor. Truly, if anything (outside of religion) is worth 
teaching, it is how to make money. 

In our universities there are chairs for this science and for 
that—a chair of philosophy, a chair of natural science, chair of 
belles-lettres, chair of ancient history, etc. I wish there were a 
chair of financial science. It is a great pity that that branch 
has not been reduced to a science and well equipped with text- 
books, professors, and endowed chairs. I'd like to see a class 
listening to Professor Somebody on “ How to make Money.” 1 
warrant that there’d be no dull eyes and yawning mouths 
while that subject was under discussion. When Professor This or 
That descants upon hieroglyphics, or botanical technology, or 
classic literature, there may be sleepy heads present, but I think 
they’d wake up surprisingly when Professor S. starts in with, 
“Now, young gentlemen, we will have a talk on how to get 
rich.” He’d handle a rich subject, certainly; one that would 
take in honesty, industry, tact, enterprise, economy, hygiene, so- 
briety, manual labor, mechanics, trades in general, agriculture, 
navigation; in fact, the fertility of his theme might lead to an 
embarrassment of riches. 

Our schools turn out more literary people than anything else. 
The time spent in spelling, reading, writing, grammar (with its 
many phases), rhetoric, composition, biography, history, the classics, 
and heaven knows what else of literary pursuit, naturally bends 
the mind in that direction. Is it any wonder that newspapers 
are run to death with would-be writers? and that magazines 
are harassed with literary aspirants, and have store-rooms full of 
accepted manuscripts, not to mention the cart-loads they reject? 
and that the swarms of J/iterati are growing appalling? and 
that real talent is almost smothered beneath those masses of me- 
diocrity ? Then, why, oh! why is it better to teach boys Greek 
and Latin than to teach them the best principles of prosper- 
ity? Why better to develop literary taste than business tact and 
financial acumen? Why better to encourage scientific nomen- 
clature than live ideas of commerce, enterprise, and money-mak- 
ing? 

Our churches, seminaries, schools, and asylums are always 
soliciting money. This is all right. But do these solicitors ever 
teach the people how to make money? It seems strange that 
their appeals for money should be so frequent—and no one can 
deny that they are frequent—while instructions for making money 
should be so rare. 
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There are not many of us whose temptations arise from our 
being overwealthy. I trow not. But the souls who suffer from 
the temptations and evils of poverty—their name is legion. 

True, some Catholics do lose their faith because of newly 
acquired wealth. They must get a newly acquired fashionable- 
ness to go along with it. And so they join any convenient 
Protestant church which happens to have a stylish congregation. 
But who can number those who lose the faith because of pov- 
erty ?—poor children who are sent to the public school; poor 
orphans who are put into Protestant asylums. One of the strong- 
est sentences in Father Dougherty’s annual letter to Archbishop 
Corrigan is, ‘And these [proselyting societies], strengthened by 
money and influence, are constantly doing all in their power to 
steal our Catholic children.” It is among the poor, not among 
the rich, that these swarms of anti-Catholic proselytizers, kid- 
nappers, soupers, blanket societies, etc., get in their work. 

We must fight money. with money. We need money to 
rescue the bodies and souls of the poor from their oppressors 
and tempters. Catholics hold a lamentably small amount of this 
money power. And Catholic schools lamentably fail to assist in 
the acquisition of this immense and needed power. Is ft not 
high time that the missing element be supplied in our educa- 
tion ? 

Why do we see and read and hear so much of dire and 
dreadful poverty if it be not the design of Providence that we 
do our part in its removal? But we cannot to any great ex- 
tent benefit. the poor directly. The philanthropic notions about 
educating the poor, elevating them, making them wise, industrious, 
economical, cleanly, etc., are false because impracticable. ‘The 
poor ye have always with you’’—that is, the poor shall always 
be poor; in other words, ignorant, foolish, improvident, dependent. 
We must take them as they are. 

Now, since the poor cannot be benefited directly—that is, 
through immediate education of them—they must be benefited 
through the rich. The rich are, and always will be, masters of 
the poor. The poor are virtually the slaves of the rich. Where 
the rich are good, the poor are happy; where the rich are bad, 
the poor are unhappy. This sequence is inevitable. Therefore 
the only way to render the poor happy is to make the rich 
virtuous. Since the present rich are not likely to become virtuous, 
our best hope is for the future. It seems impossible to make 
rich men good; but mightn’t we try to make some good men 
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rich ? We sorely need good rich men. It is the duty of all 
leaders to consider that need and strive towards supplying it. 
Now, there are some men who wi// be rich. This native char- 
acteristic should be recognized in their education and their reli- 
zion. Their capacity to make money should be not opposed 
but directed. They are the natural masters of the poor; and 
should not this relationship be considered even while the future 
rich man is yet a school-boy? He is destined to protect and 
succor the poor. 

The best way to aid the poor is to give them work, honest, 
well-paid work. This is indisputable. Therefore the best philan- 
thropist is he who owns factory, or mine, or railroad, or store, or 
dock, or ship, or farm, whereby he can give employment to thou- 
sands. Would that among our good, pious, practical Catholics there 
were more bankers, merchant princes, railroad kings, wealthy plan- 
ters, and ship, factory, dock, mine, and foundry owners! Little 
fear then of labor troubles, little fear of trusts and monopolies. 

Would that more of our young men were throwing their 
energies into manly work, into the great fields of trade and me- 
chanical industry, instead of into professional or literary pursuits! 
Would that our schools were turning out, not impecunious 
scribes and lawyers and teachers, but capable youths, determined 
to become prominent business men and manufacturers! And 
would that Catholic education were henceforth to strongly aid 
in producing a rising generation resolved to make money not 
only honestly and honorably but abundantly; and to spend it 
not only generously but wisely, nobly, piously, for their own 
good, the benefit of their neighbor, and the glory of God! 


M. T. ELDER. 


New Orleans. 
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THOUGHTS ON MODERATE DRINKING AND 
INTEMPERANCE. 


ON the moderate drinker who is not naturally predisposed to 
the desire for stimulant the habit of intemperance steals insidi- 
ously, if it does at all, and its power is of slow growth. But 
when the total-abstinence advocate brings him into his considera- 
tions of the effect of alcohol on man he is met by the theological 
arguments that religion and morality reguire only temperance, 
and that it is neither a sin to drink intoxicants nor to ask 
others to do so. Why go further than the church requires? 
Here are arguments and inferences. The arguments are not dis- 
puted, because unanswerable; but many who advance them and 
try to shield their explicit or tacit disapproval of total abstinence 
behind them are not always just in their inferences, any more 
than they are always temperate in their practice. Continually in- 
sisting that bare temperance is a virtue has not restrained men from 
becoming drunkards, and the limit of moderation has frequently 
been overstepped by many who glibly quote what the church 
requires, and in the same breath condemn honest reformers for 
extravagances of which they are blameless. Total abstainers 
study theology as well as moderate drinkers, and they know 
what the church commands and condemns on the use and abuse 
of alcohol. Much that we hear from the self-appointed champions 
of moderation indicates that their love of orthodoxy in morals 
has not an adequate complement of hatred of immorality. The 
principles of Catholic morality are in greater danger from 
the immoral lives of Catholics than from occasional tres- 
passes of zealots beyond the boundaries of enlightened reason. 
Men seem so very anxious that total abstainers may 
not become heretics that they argue as if there was no sin to be 
feared from drink except drunkenness, and that drunkenness is 
no very serious evil anyhow. There are men who do not get 
drunk, and yet who give grievous scandal by becoming tipsy. 
Apart from outright drunkenness, the frequent indulgence in in- 
toxicating liquors has prejudiced people very widely against the 
Catholic religion, prevented many conversions to the faith; has 
caused multitudes of Catholics to neglect the practice of religion, 
and in many cases to entirely lose the faith. Are we too se- 
vere in saying that moderate drinking is responsible for all this ? 
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Would it harm these people to practise self-denial to win others 
to the truth, even though their fastidiousness may to a few 
appear too exacting? Consideration for others and generosity 
in the way of self-denial will be rewarded. 

There are others who by the excessive use of drink, and yet 
without intoxication, give bad example and bring great grief to 
their families, and by their spendthrift habits deprive them of the 
support to which they are justly entitled; and yet these heads 
of families can truthfully say that they were never drunk. Can 
they not range themselves under the banners of moderate drink- 
ing? If moderate drinkers are and remain temperate, they are 
not bound to become total abstainers; but they must not expect 
to hide behind the term moderate all sorts of reckless and 
convivial drinking. In matters of this sort it is not talk that 
convinces men but conduct. Their arguments do not prove a 
theory applicable to their case, for their practice often denies 
their words. Because St. Paul urged St. Timothy to use a little 
wine for his stomach’s sake and for his other infirmities, this does 
not justify a healthy man in using alcohol to the destruction of 
his stomach. Because it is not a sin to sell drink, this does not 
license men to keep saloons as they are generally kept in this 
country. The saloon-keepers in this country must laugh in their 
sleeves at their theological defenders, just as the slave-holders of 
the South and the landlords of Ireland have had reason to smile 
at those who defended and yet defend their “rights.” The 
slave-holders claimed that they had acquired property in men and 
that slavery could not be condemned as evil zz se; but behind 
this screen they outraged humanity’s right to justice and to free- 
dom, neglected what their duties as Christians and the dictates 
of humanity required, and did actions which neither religion nor 
humanity could justify or condone. So it is with saloon-keepers. 
Their business is admitted to be not unlawful in itself; but that 
means in the abstract, and may practically apply to parts of 
Europe. But here and now the business is bad, almost univer- 
sally acknowledged to be a proximate occasion of mortal sin, and 
is the enemy of the larger and sounder portion of every muni- 
cipal community in the land; “not unlawful in itself” to the 
contrary notwithstanding. As a practical problem for solution, 
the saloon question is no more affected by the fact that men keep 
harmless saloons in Germany or Italy than if they kept them in 
the moon. 

But it may be urged again that if moderation in the use of 
alcoholics is no sin, why refer to it at all in the temperance 
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controversy ? Because, though it be no sin to drink moderately, 
every one who has had experience of or has observed its work- 
ings on our weak nature knows that drinking moderately has 
led and is yet leading multitudes to the habit of intemperance. 
Nor in our warnings about moderate drinking do we go further 
than the church allows. We know that the church rejoices in the 
practice of what is more perfect. Now, “temperance is good, 
but total abstinence is better,” says Cardinal Manning. Total 
abstainers know that the church encourages, blesses, and indul- 
gences their practice and their propaganda. The plain truth is 
that many moderate drinkers have become drunkards just because 
they did not quit drink totally. The best means for one who 
considers himself a temperance man to ascertain if he still has 
control of his appetite is to try the practice of total abstinence. 
If the moderate drinker can refrain from drinking he is still free ; 
if he cannot, appetite is gaining control, and there are many 
cases in which there will be valid reason to fear the approach 
of intemperate practices; and then total abstinence will have be- 
come a necessity. May God give us all the grace to know our 
weakness in time and the strength to struggle and prevail against 
our moral foes! 

The object of total abstinence is by the practice of a counsel of 
perfection to become better Christians, as well as to shun a dan- 
ger and to avoid an evil. So thoroughly are many good priests 
imbued with the conviction that the danger of contracting the 
habit of intemperance is everywhere around us that they go 
amongst the boys who are preparing for life by being instructed 
for first Communion and warn them against the danger of drink- 
ing intoxicating beverages, and endeavor to induce them to take 
the pledge. We who favor total abstinence are, therefore, unwill- 
ing to admit that it is simply a curative practice. It is also 
preventive, and its fruits as a preventive bless many a home with 
members of young cadet societies who frequently grow to man- 
hood without having known the taste of alcohol. What father 
or mother of a family would not prefer this state of things in 
their children to any form or grade of “moderate drinking” ? 

We have to deal with a special condition of things existing 
in our own country; we have to reckon with our own tenden- 
cies and to consider our own social life. Our custom of treat- 
ing, our idea of hospitality, the quality of the liquors used, and 
the high pressure of our temperaments—all these are causes which 
have effects and must be considered by those who try to learn 
why intemperance is so prevalent; and these are the causes 
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which make total abstinence so beneficial in this country. Ameri- 
can temperance men have no apostolate to the Old World and 
do not aspire to convert the nations to their views. Travellers 
tell us that in portions of Europe the practice of total absti- 
nence excites surprise, and its necessity or even benefit is not un- 
derstood; and yet we observe that immigrants from some of 
these countries are the reverse of models of temperance after 
they have been a short time in this country. The natives of 
wine-producing countries become the patrons of strong drink 
in this country. The custom of treating, which we are told is 
an American practice, is carried on by these people in a whole- 
sale manner shortly after landing here. We shall be told that 
these immigrants whom we meet are not fair specimens of their 
fatherlands and are of the common and rude people. That ex- 
pression sounds familiar. We have been assured, in a patronizing 
manner, that total abstinence is a proper practice and beneficial 
for the common people of our own country. It is surprising how 
the common people are supposed to benefit by the practice of 
self-denial whilst the uncommon people do not need this extreme 
cure and drastic preventive. 

We, who have seen the common people elevated and misery 
driven from their homes by total abstinence, have no hesitation 
in rapping at the doors of the wealthy and the great with our 
peace-giving remedies. We believe in the frailty of human na- 
ture, not in the aristocracy of virtue, nor in the power of wealth 
to generate morality, nor in the influence of refinement or edu- 
cation when they are pitted against pampered appetites. The 
demon alcohol which is to’ be exorcised is no respecter of per- 
sons, has no regard for rank or position, soon dulls intelligence 
and blunts refinement, and wealth but hastens the results which 
it is in the nature of alcohol to produce in its victims. It will 
humble human pride, destroy self-respect, weaken the will, harden 
the heart, destroy the health, befog the intellect, arouse the pas- 
sions, destroy happiness, bring misery to the home, and cause 
the eternal loss of the immortal soul—all this of the rich and 
educated as well as of the clownish. The habit of intemperance 
will produce these effects on all who are unfortunate or selfish 
enough to contract it, and whilst it may not cause the vice of 
the educated and the refined to stalk abroad, because they gen- 
erally do not drink where brawls prevail, it will bring degradation 
to them and unhappiness and ruin to their families. 

The families of drunkards can never condone drunkenness 
nor get used to it; and it is from their stand-point that Chris- 
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tians must view the vice. The palliation of this crime is too 
common; we are sick of hearing these brutes spoken of as 
having a “weakness” for drink—“it is the poor fellow's only 
fault”; “he is just a little too convivial.” The dire reality is 
that the vice of drunkenness, gross sin as it is against one’s self, 
is a foul crime against one’s family, and the plainer the words 
used to characterize it the better. It always hangs like a lower- 
ing cloud over the wretch’s home, and his family cannot rid 
themselves of the misery that it always brings, nor of the dread 
of the terrible calamities which are too often its further results. 
The reason why drunkenness cannot be condoned is ‘that the 
drunkard is always guilty, always responsible for his condition, 
always brutally selfish, always doing what is unworthy of himself 
and cruel to others. Excepting rare and extreme cases, there 
is no time when he cannot reform, and every motive of religion 
and manhood urges him to do so. Ad that ts required of him 
is the practice of total abstinence. This is easy after the alcohol 
is out of his system, but, as a rule, he cannot taper off. The 
time with him for the practice of mere temperance is past. The 
basest form of callous selfishness is the only motive that can 
induce a man to gratify his appetite for drink when he knows 
that gratification is the bane of the existence of those who love 
him best, and the cause of unutterable misery to those who 
depend on him not only for their support but for their happi- 
ness also. The sacrifice of a gratification which, instead of being 
necessary or beneficial, has become destructive in the highest 
degree, is the least that such a man owes to his own, and a very 
insignificant atonement for the misery which his vicious selfishness 
has caused. There are cases where men can occasionally drink 
for a time after having been enslaved to intemperance, but such 
cases are extremely rare, and there is no time in their after- 
life when they are free from the danger of drinking to excess. 
Where, then, is the place of moderate drinking as a measure of 
reform? And if barred out in that sense, it has little to do with 
settling the problem of intemperance. 

The most abundant evidence is at hand that the alcohol 
habit once contracted can, even after reform, never be treated 
otherwise than as an enemy in chains; the fetters must be strong 
and continually inspected. No position is too exalted, no pride 
too sensitive, no influence of all those which guide and prompt 
men to do right too potent to prevent such persons from yield- 
ing to over-indulgence if they awaken the insatiable thirst for 
stimulant by tasting alcohol. Would to God that this judgment, 
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so humiliating to our dignity as men, could be gainsaid! It is 
because it is in the nature of alcohol to produce these results, 
and because a large number of those who drink moderately may 
become enslaved to the insatiable desire for the stimulant and 
thus become drunkards, and because we need the countenance 
and companionship of men whose self-control is above suspicion, 
that we advocate total abstinence as a general practice. Total 
abstinence elevates the drunkard, saves moderate drinkers from 
the danger of intoxication into which many of them are liable 
at any time to fall, and prevents those who have never indulged 
in liquor from acquiring that taste for stimulant which too often 
grows into an uncontrollable appetite. 


P. J. MCMANUS. 
St. Paul's Church, Scranton, Pa. 





THE SECRET OF LIFE. 


O Gop! all good inheres in Thee. 
We have our being but in Thine, 
As stars with borrowed glory shine, 

As streams flow downward to the sea. 


To live as factors of Thy plan, 
To know Thy thought for us, and so 
Conform our wills, in weal or woe, 
To Thine—this is the life of man. 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 





A NEW YEAR'S PRAYER. 


A NEW YEAR’S PRAYER. 


ROBERT BROWNLY was a proud man as he gazed that first 
morning of the year on a scene as lovely as any that a New Year 
sun ever shone upon. His young wife, in her dainty morniag 
gown, was bending over the cradle of her baby boy; the child, 
who had just awakened, was extending one pretty dimpled hand 
towards its mother’s face. 

That face alone was a study. The newly-awakened ten- 
derness, the soft flush of maternal pride, lent a _ beauty 
almost holy to the delicate and youthful features, Robert 
stood looking at the picture for some minutes in_ silence, 
Then, as the pretty mother picked up the laughing boy 
and turned towards him, he exclaimed: “I wonder if any 
fellow ever had before as genuinely happy a New Year as this. 
[ can well afford to wish every man, woman, and child to-day 
‘a Happy New Year’ without the smallest grudge in the 
world. 

“And you, too, are happy, Lillian. Isn’t it so?” he said, 
seeking her blue eyes for confirmation of her perfect contentment. 
But Lillian was bending over her boy and did not look up, 
though she said, with a little laugh: “I know I ought to be 
happy, Robert, if I were as good as you are, or baby. Who 
ever had such a darling boy, or such a good husband?” 

“Ah!” said Robert, laughing in the abundance of his good 
humor, “I am afraid my wife is becoming very artful.” 

Then, as she blushed a little, he laughed again, and said: “No, 
Lillian, that is the last accusation I would want to make against 
my wife, and the most unmerited. Do you know,” he continued, 
walking towards the window and looking out, “I sometimes think 
it is very strange that I should be so exceptionally fortunate in 
everything. I am a crank on the subject of sincerity. If I find any 
one guilty of the smallest deceit I want to end my acquaintance 
with him then and there. Now suppose I had married a tricky 
woman. I might have done it. Men in love are blind, you 
know, and I might have had my eyes opened too late. Good 
heavens! how I should have hated the deceitful creature! I 
can’t imagine a more miserable fate than to despise the woman 
one has married.” And his usually genial face was drawn into a 


most withering scowl. 
VOL’ L.—4l 
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‘““Which reminds me,” he said, as his features relaxed and he 
smiled at his imaginary difficulties, “that my wife is a strictly 
truthful creature as well.” 

“Yes,” to the servant who announced a gentleman in the 
library ; “I will see him in a moment. Eh? He is in a hurry? 
Well—” And after kissing wife and baby he left the room. Just 
then nurse came in to take the baby, and Lillian was left alone. 

“O my God!” she cried, sinking on her knees and covering 
her face with her hands, “ how shall I ever tell him now? I could 
not bear it!” 

The New Year had come to Lillian as it comes to us all,a 
stopping-place for. reflection, a halt on the road, a fresh start- 
ing-point. All other days whirl over us and bear us on un- 
consciously; but New Year’s day pulls us up suddenly, as it were, 
and compels us, willing or unwilling, to consider how far we have 
gone and whither we are going. 

A few years previous to this time Lillian Nelson had been a 
bright, happy girl. Though an orphan, and so impoverished at 
her parents’ death that she had been obliged to earn her daily 
bread as a telephone operator, her cheerfulness, frankness, and 
candor made her a universal favorite. Lillian’s mother had been 
an Irish Catholic, her father a convert. In spite of the loss of 
both parents at an early age, and though surrounded by Protes- 
tants, she continued firm in the practice of her religion. Sud- 
denly the girl’s fortune changed. She was invited to visit her 
father’s sister, Mrs. Carlton, a rich and influential lady, and upon 
that personage taking a fancy to her, she was_ practically 
adopted, and became the daughter of the house. The girl soon 
became warmly attached to her aunt, and the latter exerted an 
astonishing influence over her niece. Unfortunately, that power 
was soon used to break down the structure of the girl’s piety 
and faith. Lillian’s was essentially a clinging nature. She would 
have made the typical old-time heroine—gentle, confiding, and 
submissive; but pretty and Jovable as such a nature may appear 
in romance, and often in reality, it lacks the element of strength, 
which is as necessary a part of a perfect woman’s character as a 
certain elastic firmness is an essential quality of all plants that 
grow. It is fair to say, however, that Lillian would have re- 
sisted any open opposition to her religion. Mrs. Carlton never 
opposed her openly. 

“Ah! going to church so early this morning?” the latter 
would say as Lillian prepared for Mass. “I really hoped you 
would breakfast with me; I wanted to have a little chat”; or, 
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“T don’t feel well, and I should like to have you stay with me 
this morning.” , 

At first Lillian always had a polite but firm answer ready 
for any such excuse, but gradually she began to grow lax and 
to yield point after point. Again, Mrs. Carlton would remark 
quietly, as her niece was going to make a call or preparing for 
reception : 

“Tt is not necessary, my dear, to tell any one what church 
you go to. So-and-So and So-and-So are Protestants, and it 
is no one’s business but yours what sect you belong to.” 

“T am not ashamed of my religion, Aunt Caroline,” Lillian 
once said proudly; but imperceptibly the impression took root in 
her mind that her religion was a subject to be kept in the back- 
ground. 

When Robert Brownly appeared upon the scene as a suitor 
for the young girl’s hand Mrs. Carlton, who considered him a 
most eligible parti, cautioned Lillian more plainly and decidedly 
than she had ever done before to say nothing about her religion. 
For a moment the spark of faith still glimmering in the girl’s 
breast flashed in her eyes: 

“No, aunt, I have kept silence too much already about my 
religion, and if Robert Brownly asks me to be his wife I will 
certainly tell him that I am a Catholic. He will have to con- 
sider whether that is a serious objection before he goes any 
further.’ 

“ You silly little goose,’”’ said Mrs. Carlton. ‘ All that is very 
fine, but it is nonsense. No one urges you to tell a lie. You 
have simply to say nothing on the subject. Nobody imagines 
that my niece is a Catholic, so there will be no questions asked. 
When you are married, no doubt, you can tell him all, and he 
will be perfectly satisfied. I understand men better than you 
do, little girl,” she continued caressingly, ‘and I know that a 
trifle can crush a love affair in the beginning. It would be such 
a pity, for Robert Brownly is a splendid fellow and just suited 
for you, I think. Besides, I am sure that you love him al- 
ready.” 

The girl could not deny that she loved him. Yet, although 
Mrs. Carlton urged that the Brownlys had always been the strict- 
est Protestants and had never been known to marry Catholics, 
Lillian did not promise to keep silence. It was only when her 
jealousy and pique were aroused that she yielded to the temp- 
tation and tried to make herself believe that she would make 
it right—afterwards. 
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So the Catholic girl was married by a Protestant minister. 
After marriage the stumbling-block her guilty silence had 
thrown across her path loomed up before her as a mountain. 
When she knew Robert better she did not fear so much that 
he would object to her religion, but she dreaded to reveal her 
hypocrisy. Her love and esteem for him, and consequently her 
desire to appear well in his eyes, had grown stronger each day. 
Robert was the soul of truth and honor. He detested anything 
like deceit. How, then, could she tell him that she, his wife, 
whom he loved and trusted, had concealed from him so im- 
portant a fact as her religion ? 

Though Lillian’s spirits were buoyed up by her natural gay- 
ety, though she was pleased and interested in her home, her 
husband, and her baby, yet her conscience was still alive and 
gave her many uncomfortable hours. At last, on the New Year 
morning when Robert found her leaning over her baby’s crib, 
looking in those innocent eyes, she had resolved, cost what it 
might, she would be a hypocrite no longer. She would confess 
all and repair her guilt. She might neglect her duties, lose her 
own soul, but how could she leave the little soul that God had 
entrusted to her care unbaptized? Her faith was still strong 
enough to make her feel that this was little short of a crime, 
and that if her child should die unbaptized the evil would be 
irreparable. Such a possibility seemed too terrible even to imagine. 
Ah! in what a difficult position the young wife’s concealment 
had placed her! Those few words of Robert’s sufficed to crush 
her resolution of the morning, and to leave her still farther from 
the difficult step that conscience, duty, every feeling of good 
within her urged her to take. 

When later Lillian came down to the quiet little lunch that 
was to precede the formal dinner Robert remarked that she 
looked tired and urged her to devote herself less to that 
“bouncing boy,’ who was, he said, almost strong enough to 
take care of his mother. After lunch she put on her furs 
and went out for a short walk. 

The exercise, the bracing air, and the subtle exhilaration of 
the scenes through which she passed made her almost forget 
the painful thoughts that harassed her. She walked straight on 
up the stately Fifth Avenue, when suddenly the Catholic 
cathedral came in view, standing out in snowy contrast with the 
dark buildings around, like a pure soul amid the world’s cor- 
ruption. This was the church where, not many years before, 
she had prayed, where she had received the Divine Sacrament 
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where—ah! the memory of those blessed moments that had 
been filled with peace rushed upon her, in bitter contrast to the 
tumult that an accusing conscience was now raising in her dis- 
tracted mind. Hitherto she had been too ashamed of her 
treachery to dare kneel before God’s altar. Now she felt im- 
pelled to throw herself on her knees in the spot where she had 
prayed in her innocence. Hurriedly and eagerly she went up 
the broad stone steps and into the sacred edifice. 

She walked a few steps up the aisle, then turned into one 
of the lower pews. She longed to go on to the altar-rail, to 
throw herself before the Blessed Sacrament and renew her 
resolution of the morning. Yet, still shrinking from the sacrifice, 
she could only beg God to help her and give her strength. 
There were many people scattered here and there in the great 
church, but she did not notice them. Only as she walked 
down the aisle on her way out, one face attracted her 
strongly. 

The face was irregular, uncouth, pinched with hunger and 
want, the youthful features sharpened and twisted out of their 
natural roundness and smoothness by the cruelly-defacing hand of 
poverty; but in the uplifted eyes, earnest and full of confidence, 
spoke the faith that moves mountains, the love that knows no 
fear. Lillian stood still a moment, then passed on out of the 
wide door; but she felt an irresistible desire to see that face 
again. She was tempted to go back to ask the ragged boy— 
he seemed scarcely more than a boy—to pray for her; but as 
she opened. the door again a queer, crippled figure was coming 
down the aisle. His face looked commonplace enough now, but 
she recognized it as that of the earnest pleader. She opened 
the door again and waited for him to come outside. The boy 
looked up a moment at the handsome young lady, and would 
have passed on, but she came over to him, smiling. ‘Will you 
kindly tell me,” she said, “how long the church keeps open at 
night ?”’ 

This was the only question that suggested itself at the 
moment. 

“Until nine o'clock, I think, ma’am,” answered the boy, sur- 
prised and abashed before so elegant a creature. He would have 
passed on, but she said: “I saw you praying in church, and you 
prayed as if you wanted something very much. Can I help 
you in any way? Do you need money?” And she took a 
little gold coin out of her purse. The boy looked so misérably 
poor that she need hardly have asked the question. The rough 
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features brightened with a grateful smile, but as he took the 
money a shade of disappointment flitted over his face. “Is it 
not enough?” she asked, a little surprised. ‘I have no more 
at present in my purse; but if—” 

“Oh! thank you, ma’am,” said the cripple, confused and 
blushing, “it’s an awful lot. I guess it’s more’n I ever had in 
my life; but—I thought; maybe—I—I mean—-I—didn’t ask 
for no money.” 

“No, I know you didn’t,” said Lillian kindly, “but you will 
take it as a little New Year’s gift.” The boy puzzled her. Was 
he afraid of being thought a beggar? 

“Oh! I mean—I—I didn’t ask God for that.” 

“Won't you tell me,” she said, “what you asked ?—that is, 
if I can help you. What is it you want more than money?” 

“ Well, I'll tell you,” “he answered, hesitating at first, then 
with a burst of confidence, as he looked at her kind and pretty 
face. “It’s—what I bin making a novena for, and I kin do it if 
I only gets a chance, and bein’s I’ve lived off alms ever sence I 
was borned almost, and I want to earn somethin’, and nobody 
never'd give me no work becos I was crippled, and I never 
learned nothin’, and I &2z work better’n what I always done— 
odd jobs and errands and sellin’ papers. What I want the most 
of all is”—and he stopped, looking up in the lady’s face, as 
though afraid that she might think his pretensions too exalted— 
“it’s—stiddy work.” He said the words slowly, as though con- 
sidering their great importance. 

Lillian could not suppress a smile as the boy announced the 
summit of his ambition. 

“What is your name?” she asked kindly. 

‘Jimmie Cronin.” 

“Well, Jimmie, come to my house—you’ll remember the 
direction, No.—, Street—to-morrow morning at nine o’clock, 
and I will see what I can do for you. Our fireman is going 
out West ina day or two, and I believe you could take his place, 
attend to the furnace, and so on. Ycu don’t look strong, but 
I think you can work.” 

Oh! if she had known what happiness those words brought to 
the cripple’s heart. His eyes filled with tears, but he shuffled 
. his feet awkwardly, pursed his mouth as if about to whistle, and 
said : 

“You—” Then he blushed, and said: ‘I mean, I'll come 
sure.” 

She had gone a few steps, when she turned back suddenly. 
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It was the lady’s turn now to look confused. She blushed as 
she said hurriedly: ‘‘I—that is, my family, my household, is 
Protestant. You need not mention where I met you.” Jimmie 
stared stupidly. His astonishment could hardly have been greater 
if the lady had told him that the Pope had turned Protestant. 
He answered, “ No,” mechanically, and she walked away, thinking 
that after all he was a very stupid fellow. 

The New Year’s dinner passed off brilliantly, and Lillian 
soon forgot her emotions of the morning and the almost pathetic 
little episode that had followed. At breakfast next morning the 
maid announced a queer little man to see Mrs. Brownly. “He 
said you told him to come, ma’am, or I wouldn’t have let him 
in at all, he’s that miserable-looking.” 

Oh! what a nuisance,” exclaimed Lillian, who now wished 
that she had not bothered with the “creature.” “Send him 
away,” said Robert carelessly. 

“Oh! no; I suppose I must do something for him,” 
Lillian said, suppressing a yawn. “He is a poor creature I 
discovered yesterday; he is in need and wants work. I thought 
we might use him as fireman now that Curtis is going.” 

Robert looked surprised and amused. ‘‘ Why, this is a new 
departure! Hunting up beggars to work for charity! What next, 
I wonder? I suppose you'll belong to an association for pro- 
viding the poor with strength, or something of the kind, before 
I know where I am. My wife is charitable, if she is not reli- 
gious.” 

“No; I am serious, Robert. .You want a fireman, and here 
is a young man who wants work.” 

“ Well, that is logical, at all events, though I don’t doubt that 
there are thousands of young men in the same position. Where 
did you pick this one up? What do you know about 
him ?” 

“Nothing,” she answered, “ except that he is good and will- 
ing to work.” 

“For which endorsement,” he said, laughing, “I'll be bound 
you can’t give a reason or a proof except the usual one— 
woman’s instinct. Well, I suppose it’s safe to engage him on the 
strength of that. If he is a success, so much the better, and if 
he robs us, kills us, and sets fire to the house, I'll have the 
satisfaction of proving to the world that this thing about woman’s 
instinct is all humbug.” So Jimmie was engaged. After a few 
weeks had passed Robert declared that the cripple was such 
an honest, upright fellow and such an energetic worker that for 
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the future “ Lillian’s first impressions” should be his only guide 
in judging character. 

To Jimmie’s great disappointment, he rarely saw the lovely 
lady who had seemed to him an angel sent directly from God 
to answer his prayer. Certainly she had fulfilled her promise, but 
here her interest had ceased. The poor boy had had so little 
kindness shown him that he exaggerated the “beautiful lady’s” 
goodness to him, and he longed and prayed for an oppor- 
tunity to do her some good in return. 

Little did Lillian dream as she came down the stairs in her 
trailing plush reception gown, or later, when robed for the 
opera or a party in her floating, gauzy fabric, that the poor 
cripple was gazing upon her from some unsuspected corner with 
an admiration that was the most genuine tribute her beauty 
could receive. ‘I wish she was a Catholic,” Jimmie would say 
to himself. ‘I thought she was at first, but she an’t, and I don’t 
believe she’s got any religion at all. I wonder what made her 
go in the church, anyways. When she told me ‘bout not say- 
ing nothin’ about seeing her in church I thought she was a 
Catholic and her folks was Protestants, and she was skeered of 
‘em. But she an’t skeered a bit; the master’d stand on his head 
for her, and anyhow she an’t no Catholic, for she never goes to 
Mass on Sundays.” If his lady had been a persecuted Catholic, 
Jimmie would have had innumerable opportunities of helping 
her, he thought; but as it was, he found that she had no need 
of him. Consequently, all his overflowing gratitude he lavished 
on the baby boy. 

Ellen, the nurse, found Jimmie a valuable assistant; the boy 
would stretch out his dimpled arms eagerly to the cripple, and 
would crow with delight at Jimmie’s antics, performed for his 
babyship’s amusement. Jimmie’s love for the little one soon grew 
so strong that he could not bear the thought of letting the 
cherub suffer the smallest neglect, and his confidence in Ellen 
being more limited than Lillian’s, he generally managed to con- 
stitute himself baby’s guardian during its mother’s absence. One 
morning, however, Lillian had gone out shopping earlier than usual, 
just at the time that he was busiest. Nurse had taken baby up to 
the nursery for its first nap, when a short time afterwards he 
heard a scream. Rushing up-stairs, he found the nurse flown, 
and Polly, the kitchen-maid, running about frantically and shriek- 
ing, “Oh! he’s kilt! the darlin’! the lamb! He fell out of the bed 
on his head; and he’s kilt, he’s dead! Ellen has run out of 
the house entirely, she was so skeered! Oh! the lamb!” 
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“My God!” said Jimmie, ‘it will kill her. Where is he?”’ 
There, upon the nursery floor beside the crib, lay the little son 
and heir of the house, white and motionless, with his golden 
hair fallen back, making a glory around his head. The cripple 
bent down sorrowfully over the little form, and lifting it tenderly 
in his arms, he carried it towards the window. “Hush, Polly,” 
he said, “the little one has only fainted.” 

Then, bearing his precious burden to the marble basin, and 
letting the cold water run from the tap, he sprinkled the white 
face over and over again. Before long the little one opened his 
wide blue eyes, looked around in astonishment, then smiled up 
in Jimmie’s earnest face with an expression the cripple never for- 
got. 

Lillian was thrown in a flutter of alarm and excitement when, 
upon her return half an hour’later, she learned of her baby's 
accident. ‘“O my precious boy, my baby!” she cried, rushing 
up-stairs; and snatching the boy from the frightened Polly’s arms, 
carried him to the winduw. She looked anxiously at the blue 
eyes, passed her hand over the golden head, laid her ear close 
to the child’s heart, and covered him with kisses and caresses. 
The baby’s blue eyes, she thought, looked bluer and deeper than 
ever as they smiled joyously into her anxious face. 

“Ah! thank God!” she exclaimed. ‘ He’s just as well as 
ever he was, mum,” said Polly, ‘‘and there isn’t a thing in 
the world the matter with him.” Yet that night as Lillian lay 
awake thinking of the risk her child had run, she vowed to 
have him christened without delay. She knew that private bap- 
tism is allowed only in case of danger. And might not an acci- 
dent happen any day? She was overcome with horror at the 
thought that God might punish her by snatching her baby from 
her unbaptized. . 

The next day baby looked tired and pale. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances she would not have attached much importance 
to these symptoms, but after what had happened the day before 
they alarmed her somewhat and she sent for the doctor. ‘‘ He 
is not ill,” she said, “but I fear he is not very well, and I want 
to know.” She spent all her morning in the nursery, bathing 
the little one, and lavishing upon him a hundred little cares and 
caresses, 

After lunch, finding him much brighter, she yielded to Robert’s 
persuasions to take her usual afternoon drive. ‘ The doctor will 
not be here until after his office hours, and you will be back 
long before then,” he urged, as Lillian hesitated. Still she went 
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out reluctantly, with a misgiving that seemed to her unreasonable, 
but that she could not altogether control. 

She shortened her drive considerably, and when she alighted 
from her carriage there was Robert standing in the door-way, 
a look on his face that she never saw before, a look that was 
sorrowful and pitying. All her fears arose tumultuously in her 
heart. O heaven! was the baby ill? 

“God grant that I am not too late,’ she murmured, as she 
came up the steps. 

“ What is it?” she cried at last in an agony of fear. Robert 
came towards her, his face full of grief and pity; he put his arm 
around her gently, but he could not speak. Her face grew pale 
and her eyes dilated wildly. 

“OQ my baby!” she cried. ‘He is iil, he is dying! Let 
me go to him before—” ; 

She would have flown to the stairs, but he checked her. “ No, 
dearest,” he said tenderly, ‘you could not bear it. Our little 
baby is—” 

“ Dead!” she cried, so wildly, so pitifully that Robert’s heart 
ached to hear her. Then, thrusting him aside, she exclaimed: 
“TI do not believe you; I will see!” 

But as she said the words she fell, pale as death, in Robert’s 
arms. He bore her gently to the library and laid her there upon 
the lounge. 

When she regained consciousness she called wildly for her baby. 
Robert attempted to console her with loving words, but she 
scarcely seemed to hear them. After atime he told her that the 
little one had had a convulsion just as the doctor arrived, and that it 
had died in the latter's arms. He even dwelt upon the baby’s death, 
hoping that the storm of tears, dreaded at first and longed for 
at last, would come to her relief. But tears come to sorrow that 
is blessed, not to sorrow that is despair. 

The days and weeks rolled by, yet no comfort came to the 
sorrow-stricken household. An expression of settled despair was 
written on Lillian’s face. Robert found it impossible to arouse 
her interest in her surroundings, and the fear that she was losing 
her mind became stronger day by day. At last a trip to Europe 
was decided upon, and accepted by Lillian as she accepted every- 
thing, with indifference. During the ocean voyage and amid all 
the novelty and beauty of the scenes through which they passed 
she showed the same stony apathy. Three months had gone by, 
yet there was no change for the better; on the contrary, Lillian 
was growing physically weaker every day. Since her baby’s 
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death she had not expressed a desire or shown pleasure at any 
plan or prospect; but when Robert spoke of returning, she said: 
“Yes, it is better. I am glad.” 

So, discouraged and sorrowful, Robert prepared to return to 
the home where not a year before he had been the happiest of 
men. Into that home Lillian entered, the ghost of her bright, 
pretty self. Her friends were “sorry,” some “sincerely sorry,” 
to see her suffering; but one friend, the humblest of all, grieved 
for her with a sorrow almost as deep, though not as hopeless, as 
her own. The more Jimmie grieved the more he prayed. In 
church and out of church, at his work, everywhere, one invoca- 
tion was constantly close to the grateful cripple’s lips: ‘“ Dear 
Lord, won’t you please let me help my lady?” More than ever, 
since the blow that had fallen upon her, he wished that his 
lady was a Catholic. 

Ignorant and humble as he was, the crippled boy could see 
that the lady’s sorrow was without hope or consolation. He 
knew, too, that in prayer lay her only refuge, her only comfort. 
Had she not prayed once on New Year’s day in the dear ca- 
thedral, and would she not go there again to pray if she was 
only reminded? But who would remind her? who would speak 
to her of God? 

It seemed to the boy, as he thought of it, that she stood 
alone in her sorrow; the books, flowers, and presents sent her by 
friends, and even her husband’s tenderness and love, could not 
touch her or help her. Then it seemed to him that though he 
could not fight for her, or risk his life for her, as he had often 
wished to do, his opportunity had come to help her. 

He was only her servant; it was not his place to speak as a 
friend; she might be indignant; but even though she turned him 
away, he would speak. If his words made her say one little 
prayer to God, would that not be worth the risk? When Jim- 
mie entered Lillian’s sitting-room she was seated before the 
grate-fire in*a little, low wicker chair, the bright flames shining 
full in her poor, wan face. Was this the lovely lady who had 
appeared to him at the church-door on New Year’s day, looking 
like a vision of happiness? Was this the queenly mistress of 
the house before whom he scarcely dared to raise his eyes? 
Sitting there in her loneliness and sorrow, she touched him as 
she had never done before; he felt a rush of pity as he begged 
God to let him bring his lady comfort. 

“Ah! the furnace, I suppose,” Lillian said, looking up 
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wearily as Jimmie entered the room. ‘You can speak to Mr. 
Brownly about it when he comes in.” 

“Lady,” he said, “ you was good to me once; you give me 
work, stiddy work, and God sent you to answer my prayer; and 
I bin wantin’ to tell you that I can’t bear to see you frettin’ 
and grievin’ so much. 

“You tole me once never to speak about seein’ you in church, 
and I never did to this day; but what I got to say is that if you’d 
go to church ag’in, and if you'd see a priest there and hear him 
tell about the Catholic religion, you’d feel a great sight better. 

“T saw one Catholic baby die once, lady, and the mother 
was a poor woman, but she loved that baby better’n her own 
life, ’cos her husband was dead and the kid was all she had. 
She cried and went on awful at first, but afterwards I used to 
see her smiling all the time, and I asked her why, and she said 
she loved God so much she wouldn’t begrudge him nothing, 
not even her little one that she know’d was safe and happy. 
O lady! if you could only feel like that! Little babies goes 
straight up to heaven—’’ 

“How dare you speak in that way to me, boy!” cried Lil- 
lian, a flash of fury blazing up in her sunken eyes. She had 
caught him by the arm and was holding it tight. ‘Don’t you 
know that my baby died without baptism ?” 

“Oh! no, lady,” said Jimmie, “that he didn’t, for I baptized 
him myself the day he fainted, in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, just like the priest told us 
in Sunday-school, for I thought he was in danger of dyin’!” 

Her hand tightened upon his arm until he could have shrieked 
with pain, but the wave of hope that rose in her breast spread 
shining over her countenance. ‘‘Thank God!” she said as she 
sank on her knees and a flood of happy tears rushed to her 
eyes. 

She took Jimmie’s trembling hand. ‘“O boy!” she exclaimed 
amid her tears, “you don’t know what you have déne!” 

For a moment she looked in Jimmie’s face, and in that mo- 
ment she almost realized the poor boy’s tender and _ grateful 
compassion for her. 

Good God! had the boy deceived her so as to bring her 
comfort ? 

“Prove it!” she cried hysterically ; “ prove that you baptized 
my baby, or if—you have deceived me—I—I—” And again 
the stony look came back to her poor, wan features. “Was 
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there no one there? Did any one see you? Was the nurse— 
was Polly ?—Oh! tell me, did no one know of it?” 
Lillian was looking into the boy’s face, watching its expres- 
sion, waiting for a word as if her soul depended on his answer. 
Something like a sob burst from the boy’s heart. 
“No; no one saw me; no one knew it but God. Polly, 
I believe she was running around there, but she didn’t know, 
and she was going on so she didn’t take no notice of anything.” 
Jimmy was hurt, but looking in his lady’s pleading eyes he 


was ashamed the next moment of having thought of his own: 


feelings. He went quickly to the door and called, “Polly!” 
Perhaps he thought she might remember something. Yet he 
had not much hope. When Polly came in the room a few 
minutes afterwards Lillian was vainly struggling to keep calm. 

“Tell me, Polly,” she said, “all about the day my baby 
fainted. You saw him, didn’t you? Did you see Jimmie? 
Where was Jimmie? What was he doing?” 

“Oh! indeed I does remember it, ma’am, and I’ll remember it 
the longest day I live. Yis, ma’am, I'll tell you ev'ry partick- 
lar. Well, that mornin’ Ellen came runnin’ down-stairs, and 
say she, all of a tremble, ‘The baby’s fell out of his crib, and 
he’s kilt! Oh! what'll I do at all? I couldn’t never face the 
missus!’ And she ran out the kitchen door, and then I flew 
up-stairs as fast as I could go, trembling every bit of me, and 
I called Jimmie, and he came running up, and there we seed 
the poor lamb lying on the floor so quiet, and for all the world 
like dead. 

“And Jimmie took him up in his arms, and says he, ‘ He’s 
only fainted. And he took him to the wash-stand, and let 
the tap run, and he shprinkled water on the baby, and I was 
that. frightened I was screaming all the while, and—” 

“Yes, yes!” said Lillian. “ Jimmie—did you hear him speak 
Did he say anything when— ?” 

“Yes, he was mutt’rin’ somethin’; I thought it was prayin’ 
he was, and I ran to the window to see if you was comin’, 
and when I come back the only words I heard him say was 
the ‘Holy Ghost’! And I thought maybe the child was dyin’; 
but what did I see?” 

“Come away, Polly,” said Jimmie. ‘The lady knows it now.” 

“Q Jimmie! forgive me,” said Lillian, whose tears were 
now flowing freely. “God bless you! Do you know what you 
have done? You have saved my soul.” 

And Jimmie knew why his lady had suffered, knew that God 
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had answered his prayer, and that he had helped his lady most 
at the moment when he baptized her little baby. 

Ah! why had he not told her before? Had he known that 
she believed, that the knowledge of her baby’s baptism could have 
given her the comfort it gave him, he would have told her long 
ago. But he knew also, alas!—and the knowledge was bitter— 
that his beautiful lady had been false to her conscience and that 
God had punished her. 

Lillian’s repentance was fervent and complete. She had been 
-a traitor to her God, yet he had opened his arms with bless- 
ings to invite her return. However, God’s love was not human 
love. 

It was many years before Lillian occupied the place in her 
husband’s heart from which she fell when her trembling lips re- 
vealed her past hypocrisy. She suffered all the more to know 
that among Robert’s many friends the friend of his youth whom 
he had loved best was a Catholic. Robert declared that he 
esteemed the Catholic doctrine above every other, though he 
professed no religion; but his wife’s deceit to him and treachery 
to her faith was a shock to his love and his pride, a blow 
that could not easily be healed. 

During those long years in which Lillian had many a struggle 
to endure, many a heart-ache to bear, many a victory to achieve, 
the humble friend who had been God’s instrument of mercy 
towards her remained her constant helper and support. Not 
only was the cripple’s presence a continual reminder of her 
debt to God, but Jimmie’s eyes seemed to read her very soul. 
Before that honest soul she was ashamed of any weakness, of 
any faltering that looked like slipping backwards. 


When, years afterwards, Robert Brownly and his happy. wife 
knelt side by side to partake of the sacred Banquet perhaps 
Jimmie’s part in their happiness was forgotten, but there was 
One who did not forget, and even on this earth blessed a hun- 
dred-fold his faithful servant. 


MARIAN WHITE. 
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PSYCHNIKA. 


To him who throws the weeds of doubt aside 
And waiks, faith-armored, through the changing years, 
Girded with sunshine and the merry smiles 

Of happy children, bidding ill be well, 

And well be better still; to eyes that see 

The good day broadening ever in the East 

And all things circling to a nobler course; 

To hand and brain that through the stifling days 
And weary nights of half-requited toil, 
Undaunted urge the wheel of progress on, 

No death, no final overthrow can come, 

But only passage, sweet transition up, 

Up to the peaks, the white, immortal heights, 
Where right is law and God is all in all. 


All lesser things, a mighty caravan, 

Shall pass before thee; kingdoms rise and fall, 
The mountains crumble and the seas roll back, 
And Earth, with tremblings like a frighted child, 
Uprear new ridges to the darkened sun ; 

The stars shall sink in some great Waterloo, 
Hurled from their thrones with all their courtly bands, 
And flying headlong through the blackened space 
Rise nevermore to rule the charmed night. 

But thou—thou shalt pass never; youth shall pass, 
And riper years, and age, perchance, may touch 
Thy outward husk, not thee; within thee stirs 

A something yearning for the nobler course: 

Thy soul alone of all things cannot die. 


JOHN JEROME ROONEY. 
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AMY HOWE’S INHERITANCE. 


To Mrs. CONRAD ALLAYNE, New York. 

My DEAR Mrs. ALLAYNE: Since meeting you at Nantasket 
last summer I have fallen heir to a handful of letters from your 
ancestress to mine. These, with supplementary evidence in the 
shape of letters from my great-grandmother Marian to my great- 
grandfather George, turn your family tradition into a pretty bit of 
history. Permit me to offer you the mosaic, my kindest of audi- 
ences, as something of interest to you, and so a reward for the 
sympathy you have shown in the things of interest to me. 

Gratefully your friend, 


January, 1888. BERKELEY REID. 


To Mr. BERKELEY REID, Boston. 


DEAR MR. REID: The _ collection of old letters which 
you so kindly forward seem to me to be of more than 


personal value. Why do you not publish them, just as they are? 
I do not think it would be necessary even to change the names 
of our respective great-grandmothers, it was so long ago. With 
gratitude for your thoughtfulness, 

Your friend, 


January, 1888. RuTH HOWE ALLAYNE. 


HILLSIDE, September, 1809. 


SWEET MILDRED: How you can scold when you have a 
mind! Upon my word, I did not mean to wait so long. Since 
I have, be glad of it; for now there is news to tell. 

Professor Heron has answered that grave epistle we con- 
cocted in Miss White’s school-room ere I left. It is little 
but an answer, and written in haste, it would seem. He was on 
the sailing vessel Avaminta, which came to America August, 
1790. He came for the material which went to make up the 
book we read about him, and he does remember a four-year- 
old child they called Ama, whose mother or nurse died the 
first week out, and left her to wander about the ship. He says 
some pretty things about the waif; but alas! dear Mildred, can 
tell nothing more than did the sailor who carried me through 
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Boston streets; nor Mrs. Howe, whose husband fell upon me 
borne thus, and brought me home. If Father Howe had lived 
I believe he would learn my parentage. It was he, you know, 
who first sent me to Miss White’s school; but Mother Howe 
can but babble of the way my hair curled in my neck, and of 
how she attired me in the long clothes that served the boys in 
cradle-hood. For my own ragged little skirts were past the 
saving, so she says. I would there were but an inch remain- 
ing, enough to bear a monogram or tell one letter of my un- 
known name. Ah me, my Mildred! the romances we read to- 
gether in the window-seat had many such a tale, but none 
so tantalizing in its incompleteness. 

Mother Howe is proud to see that I have not forgot my 
spinning. She often declares no maiden in the country can 
outdistance my flying wheel. Shall I confess something? Its 
whirring prevents unwelcome talk and I can spin two threads 
at once—the inner one so long, so fine at times it seems a 
cocoon-web to lie about my _ heart. 

You ask of the boys. Hosea is planning for a journey 
west, to New York State. David is in a taking to go with 
him; but John says one must bide with him. John is as 
ever my favorite, but thoughtfuller if anything than when you 
dubbed him Socrates, a year ago. Sailor Jack has not for- 
gotten me, nor ever will, I think. He brought me silk for a 
gown when last he came to port, and a fine shell comb. 
Speaking of finery, the peddler passed through here yesterday. 
You should have seen the flocking from keeping-room and 
kitchen, mistress and maid, and even the men _ leaving their 
work to ask of news from town. His trifles did not please 
me and his stories smacked too strong of hatred towards Eng- 
land. I do believe myself English born. But the dear books, 
hid between lawn and lace, I seized upon forthwith. They 
were mostly fiction, and brought the ghost of good Miss 
White to my elbow, warning me against the sweets, so that I 
took a sober elegy by one Mr. Gray as a sort of boneset 
to clear my tongue afterwards. Do you ever go back to the 
school? My respectful affection to the mistress, if you ever 
see her; and to yourself you know how warm a love. Write 
soon again. Be no charier of commendation for this long 
letter than you have been of complaint for silence. 


Yours ever, 
AMY HOwE. 


To Mistress MILDRED HAVEN, Boston. 
VOL. L.—42 
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HILLSIDE, June 15, 1810. 


To Dr. GEORGE BERKELEY, Boston. 


DEAREST FRIEND: I feel like offering apologies to some one; 
shall it be to you? You are the one to whom I have said most 
of what I would now retract. The Howe farm is not a dreari- 
ness set in silences, as 1 declared to you a year last winter. It 
is the loveliest place in all the world, the most poetical and ro- 
mantic. Mother Howe is a sweet old lady, and John—well, it 
I were not yours, I know what I would do. Hosie has gone 
West, and Dave is going soon. I never did like them as well 
as John. He is one of the men they are going to make Presi- 
dents of; thoughtful, well read in what it is necessary to read, 
and a very knight for chivalrousness. I wish I had _ never 
encouraged Amy in feeling better than her belongings, so that 
she would marry John. Not that he has any idea of it himself, 
any more than of plucking the roses which frame his window. 
She is there, like the rose-bush; that seems to be enough for 
him. Seems, I say, for I do believe if she once showed her 
heart was warm towards him she would see his aglow; or, if 
he thought she needed his to keep hers warm. She does; I 
would like to tell him so. There goes my mistress a-match- 
making, like all women who are once betrothed, I hear you say. 
Nay, love; but when a woman has once found happiness, why 
should she not try to teach her sisters what they need? 

We are having a glorious time. Constance has gained red 
cheeks, and I a pound or two of flesh. Are you missing me? 
Indeed, I could not stay from you for ever. When you have 
leisure seek mamma; she misses both her girls. Farewell for 
now. 

THY MILDRED. 


HILLSIDE, November 3, 1810. 


My MILDRED: What will you say when I relate the doings 
of the past few days? And yet I must tell you. Last Tues- 
day evening the Underwoods had their harvest dance. John 
and Dave and I were there. Dave said I held my head too 
high, and tempted Bethiah Underwood to pull it down. But 
John declares the jade was jealous; and it was nothing new. 
But that is neither here nor there. While John and I were 
leading Money Musk a strange gentleman came in with Beth, 
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and asked her who I was. “It is Amy Howe she calls _her- 
self, but no one knows ow,’ she answered pertly, and the 
whole room heard. ‘Say the word, sweetheart, and _ the 
name is yours by law,” whispered John in my ear. Oh! 
but my heart was full to bursting with hurt pride and anger. 
I nodded yes, and went upon his arm when the dance was 
ended, and let him say to her, “ Your compliments! A month 
hence I change a foster-sister to a wife!’ You should have 
seen her redden. They say she would give her bold, black eyes 
to win him for herself. 

I have scarce had time to think. A month is short. The 
sewing-women are now here. The date is fixed—December 3d. 
Will you not come? 

Ah! yes; I know. The dreams of England and the grand 
estate; but they are only dreams. 

Yours ever, 


AMY HOWE. 


HILLSIDE, July 1, 1825. 
To Dr. GEORGE BERKELEY, Boston. 


DEAR HUSBAND: Ever since I breathed this. fresh, pure air 
I have pitied you, a prisoner in the city heat and dust. Little 
Mildred, on the couch beside me, sighs frequently, “ Poor papa !” 
The darling is much better for the change. I almost wish that 
I had brought the boys along. Amy and John both chide me 
for leaving them behind. They are well, as also Ruth, Matilda, 
tall Jo, and little John. Such wonderful good children, George, 
you never saw—never come to Amy to fret or tease, but seem 
to study how to save her, and do her service. It is a ten- 
dency inherited, I think. You know their father is the same. 
Sometimes I question if it may be well for her. It is exact- 
ing children and husbands who expect much that make us 
wifely, motherly. No offence! And Amy is as much a girl 
as when she stood before the dominie in this same keeping- 
room near fifteen years ago. I admire her as much as I ever 
did—more than any of her kind. She is the only one consis- 
tent with herself. The rest of us but masquerade at our ideals, 
and, tired with them, are glad to be ourselves and common- 
place again. Commonplace she could not be. That may be why 
the village folk resent her so—that and a proud indifference 
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she has, which makes her husband and her boys and girls so 
inordinately glad of any slight unbending. 

I love to see her come alive; and she will do it yet for 
mention of her parentage. I asked her once why Ruth was Ruth 
and not another Amy. “I will learn first what is the proper 
spelling of my name,” she said, with sudden fire, and then, 
before I could reply, she was her languid, lovely self again. 

Small likeness to her husband, who, I used to think, would 
come to be well known; but he will not have so much as the 
country hereabouts would give, refusing all positions, Amy says, 
unless a crying need induces him to speak. Then he is bold 
enough, but soon resigns and lapses back to quiet ways. He 
has his sly jokes at the petty magnates here, and asks us would 
we have him so-and-so. I never saw any one so dread publicity 
or care less for wealth and lofty ways—though he is held in 
much respect. 

Dear Heart, I would you could be here. I would divide 
with you the days, and take my share in making rounds and 
doing surgeon’s work, if you could catch this breeze upon your 
cheek and smell the sweet-brier by the window-sill. Tell our 
Bertram and Constant to be dear good boys and write their 
mother. She misses them and you. 

Your loving wife, 


MILDRED BERKELEY. 


HILLSIDE, September 1, 1827. 


O Mildred, Mildred, it has surely come, and none of the 
old romances read any prettier. If I can rein my pen in to take 
a proper gait, I will go through from first to last. I may be 
glad some time to have a record, and now I can recall the most 
trifling detail. Two days ago I sat in the side porch with my 
needle-work. You know how it looks down the avenue of 
maples, and how often in my girlhood days I watched the road, 
fancying my kinsfolk riding up for me, their tall plumes tangled 
in the lowest boughs, calling, “Art thou our daughter?” And 
I would bow my head for their blessing, so that Mother Howe 
thought that I prayed over my work. 

It all came back to me as I sat there; and I said softly to 
myself, Neither amid shower of scarlet leaves, nor past the fret of 
naked boughs, nor under May's triumphal arch of green! Over 
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and over I said this, until it became a sort of refrain; and of a 
sudden, as if I had used the words to conjure with, a horseman 
came riding up the avenue. Why should the sight disturb me ? 
Men were coming every day to talk with John of tariff and State 
rights. Yet I was disturbed, and crossed the keeping-room and 
entry-way with loud-beating heart. A dapper little man stood 
in the door-way, lashing his boot with a gold-mounted riding- 
whip. There was something in his searching stare, and in his 
clothes, well made and of fine material, though frayed at the 
seams and worn at the knees, that brought the color to my 
cheeks. Then frowning at such bashful, maiden ways, I drew 
myself together with a shrug, and answered to his question, 
‘Mistress Amy Howe?”—his hat off and his head bent low 
—‘‘I am Mistress Amy Howe.” 

“Madam, I knew it,” he said, then. ‘‘ You have the noble 
features and high bearing of your English ancestry. I have come 
on an errand to you from England.” 

I had liked to have fallen as he spoke, and then—do you 
remember how I used to say I spun my dreams to make my 
own cocoon ?—the thought came back to me as I stood there. 
I felt the close web draw like bands across my heart. All these 
long years, when you and I have thought that I was free from 
fancies, they have held me fast. 

It was Sailor Jack who did it after all. Poor Jack! he always 
swore that I should have my rights, if he could win them for 
me. He died a year ago of fever in a London hospital. It was 
there he fell in with this lawyer, seeking evidence to save some- 
one a-hanging. Jack gave him more, to save me a fortune and 
a name. Ama Myrtoun—how do you like that, my Mildred? A 
distant cousin stole me and sent me away, that he might have 
my lands. It is all in writing—his death-bed confession, Jack’s 
affidavit, with the name of the ship and the testimony of another 
Jack that I was there. ~ 

The very length of my nose and the curve of my eye-brows 
are hugely in my favor. Oh! I am too full for sober writing. 
I could laugh and cry in a breath, to think that it should come 
at last, and I not yet forty—many happy years before me yet. 
I wish that Ruth had yielded to your coaxing and spent last 
winter with you. She dislikes meeting people, and, of course, 
must do that now. Matilda tells already what she means to do. 
John is too young to care, and Jo is as close-mouthed as _ his 
father. He—I don’t know what he thinks. He laughs and asks, 
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“What do I, who have been Queen Amy here so long, want 
with new titles, and a paltry lot of land, which I must cross the 
seas to claim?” There are no near relatives living. He does 
not seem to care a whit to know that I am well-born. When 
he is gravest, I console myself with blithe Attorney Duff, the 
English lawyer. I can tell him all my romantic dreams and he 
will sympathize with them; display my little airs, and he will 
take them as a matter of course. 

Away with nonsense! There is more in this than romance 
and affectation. It means that I shall be brought to my feet, and 
meet the large demands of life—not sit tamely waiting for its 
small favors to be laid upon my lap. Write to me, and tell me 
you are glad with me. 

Your happy 
. Ama Myrtoun. 


HILLSIDE, September 15, 1827. 


DEAR MILDRED: If this letter of yours had come to me ten 
days ago I should have missed some warmth in your congratu- 
lation; but the ten days have seen a change in me. And I 
know you do not love me less for saying I am _ overkeen to 
leave the land which has been more than motherland to me. I 
was, Mildred, but I am not now; and as a penance for the 
selfish hours between the was and am I write this frank con- 
fession. Do you know, Mildred—it is a shocking fact—it is 
possible to cause those nearest and most dear to seem unlovable 
by looking on them as distant and unrelated to us, removed 
from the partiality of love, and scrutinized as a stranger might 
scrutinize them? Little weaknesses, Mildred, which would ap- 
peal pathetically to a lover, dragged into the light of criticism ! 
Little attractions, unimportant except as you have become at 
home with them, lost sight of! You cannot know. You are 
as loyal as you are loving. But I do; I did it. I looked at 
those about me with the eyes of a stranger, a new Ama 
Myrtoun, who felt superior to them. And John—John, Mildred— 
seemed unpolished and heavy. The children were ill-mannered, 
and Mother Howe’s face, in its white cap-border, nearly drove 
me distracted. It was so aggravatingly meek. 

At last, one night the lawyer said I must tell him the next 
day how soon I would be ready to go. The. autumn storms 
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would be upon us if we did not leave soon. He left me sit- 
ting by the fire-place and feeling more wicked and rebellious 
than I can tell you. 

You know how Jo lays the logs in the form of a cage. I 
watched the fire, like a wild thing, climb and cling to the 
highest arches, until they came down; and then, with a purr, it 
gnawed at the heart of the fore-stick. I enjoyed its fierce 
destructiveness. You did not think that I could be cruel? I 
have been, more than once. The sparks flew out of the smould- 
ering embers in a flock, and a little gray cinder-witch picked 
up her petticoats and whirled after them, leering over her 
shoulder at me, as if we had a secret understanding with one 
another. “You are seeing things as they are,’ she seemed to 
say. I thought I was. But, Mildred, there are different ways 
of seeing things as they are. 

I went out and strolled slowly down the lane, hiding behind 
a tree when I saw that John was standing by the bars. The 
yearling colt came up to him for a petting. In an absent- 
minded way, John made a quick stroke down its nose, so that 
it turned and caught his sleeve, half-playful, half-remonstrant. 
“Did I hurt?” asked John aloud. “It zs a rough hand.” 
He held it up and scanned it curiously. It trembled—the great, 
broad, gentle hand, which had so many times held mine en- 
tirely hid within it. “I am a fool,” he said, and nervously 
pulled splinters from the fence and stuck them back in place. 
I knew what he was thinking. He had told me the night 
before it would be exile for him to live in England, but he 
would never stand out against my will. 

Turning, he let down the bars, and with slow dignity the 
cows stepped through. He likes to watch the big, comfortable 
creatures, treading heavily, tossing their horns, dipping their 
dark muzzles down to the ground; but that night he saw some- 
thing else, and so did I—a baby girl in long clothes, clinging 
about the neck of a tall, awkward boy, who tended her and 
taught her from the first; a haughty maiden, out of favor with 
the other maids, and with most of the lads, but championed 
by the same true lover grown a man; a woman, who might 
look from the door-stone as far as eye could reach and not 
come to the limit of her thrifty husband’s land; aye, and who 
might look far and wide through all his life with her, and not 
come to a place where she could say his love for her would 
stop! I hastened into the house before he saw me, but 
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that was not the end. You could not change me by such 
arguments. 

In the evening Ruth would have me read aloud; and 
running over the books they had not heard, I came upon an 
ancient volume, itself a reprint of a still older one. It had 
been found in Judge Tyler’s attic, and brought to me by his 
son some weeks before. Ye Nature and Uses of Gemmes, 
it is called; and tells what metal or precious stone is in con- 
currence with each planet, and how mankind may coerce their 
destiny by wearing, every one, the stone which rules his star. 
“Read it out,” called the children, as I went on and on, 
attracted by the quaintness of the lore; and finding towards the 
end some legends, I chose Ye Legende of ye Opal, and began 
to read. Here it is, with no more change than ¢he for ye and 
our modern s for / 


THE LEGENDE OF THE OPAL. 


A mayden who was so fortunate as to possess a good Genius, 
was allowed by him her choice of gemmes to wear as an orny- 
ment. She was conveyed toa far countrie, where no men were 
but dwarfs, and these workers in precious metals and stones of 
value. It was a wonderfull place, unlighted by sun or stars, but 
set thick with lamps of curious workmanship. The gemmes 
were arranged on a long cushion, for the mayden to choose; 
but so great was her bewilderment that she lingered long and 
spoke no word. “This is the Jewel of Beauty,” said the long- 
bearded dwarf, the setter-forth of the treasures, stopping before 
a turquoise. “It is Venus’ stone. Behold how blue it is, like 
to the goddess’ own eyes; and how it doth symbolize innocence 
and youthful charm.” 

“Tt will fade,” whispered the Genius, plucking her by the 
sleeve; and she withheld her hand. 

“This is the Jewel of Power,” continued the dwarf, taking 
up a diamond, which did gather unto itself all the light of the 
place. 

“ That is good,” commended the Genius; but the mayden did 
not say, “I will have it.” 

Then came the Jewel of Pomp and Pride, a great red ruby, 
swelling with warm colors, seeming to pulsate as do flames. 
Here again the Genius nodded and cried, ‘‘Good!” but the 
mayden went on. 
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There was a cold, white pearl, that was the Virgin’s Stone. 
An agate and a garnet; and these were Jewels of Industry and 
Thrift. Also an emerald, that was for Hopefulness; a topaz, 
that was the Dream Stone; and an amethyst, that was the Poet’s 
Gift. 

But the mayden passed on, until she came to one which lay 
by itself, and did flush and glow like an infant in sleep. It was 
the opal. 

Then the Genius sought to withhold her, and cried unto her 
sharply: ‘Take heed, it is a dangerous toy!” But the mayden 
had it already in her hands, and over her face a thoughtful look 
was stealing. “I think I will take this,” she said unto the 
dwarf. “It doth please me right well.” 

“Nay, but thou art a fool,” quoth the Genius. “It is the Love 
Jewel. Behold how plain is the setting; and it doth make silk 
more shabby than fustian to the wearer.” And it was so. For 
the stone was furnished with but a slender ring of dull silver, 
that was almost iron color. Moreover, the rich garments of the 
mayden grew tawdry beside it, and did no longer become her 
as heretofore. 

“Beware lest thou compare it with other gemmes,” said the 
dwarf. 

Forthwith all disappeared and left the mayden alone in her 
own countrie. And in her own countrie there was comment and 
remark, when she did appear wearing the opal; and especially 
that she had donned a homespun gown. Moreover, her mood 
was no less demure and quiet-seeming than her cloathes; and 
everywhere folke jostled one another and made whispered gossip 
go about. The mayden bore it for a time, but at last became 
infect. She said unto herself: “ Alas! I am a strange, outlandish 
mayd. Behold, how the diamonds and rubies do glitter on the 
breasts of my fellows. |My jewel is furnished forth so plainly, 
and it doth bear so marked a difference. Have I chosen happily ?” 
She gave no more heed to the warning of the dwarf, but took 
the opal from her bosom and held it up against the jewels which 
she had rejected, comparing it with them. 

Then a sorrowful thing did happen. The glow went from the 
heart of the opal, as it does from the sky at sunset, and there 
was only the whiteness of ashes there. Whereupon, the mayden 
discerned the excellence of her jewel. There came to her the 
knowledge that it had made her heart tender and filled her life 
She saw that the splendor of the diamond was unsatis- 
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fying, the dreams of the topaz were lonely, and the emerald’s 
anticipations were not founded upon truth. Thrift and industry 
appeared objectless; chastity was a snow-queen, and pride a pain. 
Moreover, the Beauty-stone grew tiresome, and the Poet’s Gift 
was but a dull thing after all. Then the mayden uttered a cry 
of sorrow and caught back the jewel. She said, “ How could I 
compare my precious jewel, which is past compare?” And 
she fled away by herself, to cover with kisses the doubly dear 
stone, until its glow returned. Then she replaced it on her 
bosom. 


I cannot tell you how the story touched me, Mildred; how 
that my own voice sounded like a warning in my ears. The light 
went from the jewel, and there was only the whiteness of ashes 
there. 

John saw it; he has seen everything, when I believed him 
dull and blind. He sent the children trooping off tq bed as 
soon as they had had their good-night kiss. . 

I am not going to England, Mildred; I am_ going to stay 
here at Hillside; and the determination is four days old. The 
lawyer has been gone three days. He had much to say of my 
foolish relinquishment of the inheritance, of how my life here 
would cramp and fetter me. But, Mildred, I do believe not every- 
thing which cramps is a fetter. 

John watches me closely—for a reaction, I suppose. He said 
that night it was not in the glow of heroism a sacrifice was 
hard, but in the twilight which comes afterward. 

But by this happiness—the greatest in all my selfish life—I 
know that I am at last, contentedly, AMY HOWE. 


A. B. WARD. 
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“OUR CHRISTIAN HERITAGE.” * 


THE dominant error now threatening Christianity is without 
doubt that which is called agnosticism. In various forms and 
degrees it enters into control of very much that is accepted as 
science. It is essentially unspiritual. It has superseded mere heresy 
in its hold upon the minds of men. The voices that deny the 
legitimate authority of the Christian Church in spiritual things 
are feeble in comparison with those that deny the real existence 
of spiritual things at all. 

Now, while from the Catholic point of view agnosticism is the 
legitimate and expected successor of heresy in its attack on revealed 
religion, so also our quondam antagonists, or such of them, at 
least, as still cling to the main Christian facts and truths, have 
begun to recognize that their true enemy is not so much Rome 
as agnosticism. We quote from Dr. Charles L. Thompson’s 
address at the opening of the last General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church. He was the retiring moderator, and speaking 
of the dangers to religion, he said: 


“*Much of our philosophy strives to bury God in the sarcophagus of 
natural law, or to spirit him out of his universe in the vapor-clouds of a 
sentiment too ethereal to attract a human vision and too unreal to anchor 
a human hope. That God in whom our fathers believed, whose existence 
and agency were the nerve of the inductive philosophy, whose personality 
has lashed into whiteness every coast of thought as the ocean lashes con- 
tinents, is to the ear of much of our thinking the dim murmur of a reality 
which has almost passed from consciousness, the lingering echo of the 
ocean’s diapason that haunts the tinted shell of our science or our sen- 
timent, but no longer has power to mould our philosophy or sustain our 
life. The pantheism of the German sophists is changed into the agnosticism 
of this generation. It infects our natural science, gives a glitter to our 
speculative philosophy, enters into imaginative literature, giving epigrams 
to the essayist and wings to the poet, and, entering the field of morals, 
it loosens man’s spiritual connections, makes him an actor to himself, the 
world his theatre, and mammon his god. So it slips down into popular life. 
We need not ask what effect the speculations of Huxley, Spencer, or Comte 
can have on the morals of the people. The world is full of conductors. 
The thought of the thinker filtered down from its stormy heights runs 
easily to the lowest valley. No one who values the moral life of man, the 
bonds that bind man to his fellows, can afford to be indifferent to the 
refined worship of nature, of matter, of the present and tangible, which, 


* Our Christian Heritage. By James Cardinal Gibbons. Baltimore: John Murphy & 
Co.; London: R. Washbourne. 
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finding its first expression among thinkers, drops to the level of workers, 
and blinds a whole generation to the invisible, the future—the soul and its 
God.” 


Referring to old controversies, he asks: ‘Why mount guns 
on parapets that are never menaced? I notice in our harbors 
the guns point the way the enemy would probably come. New 
approaches demand new defences.” 

So, too, in the Episcopalian General Convention, Bishop 
Whipple lamented that— 


‘“*We are perplexed by the unbelief and sin of our time. The Chris- 
tian faith is assailed not only with scoffs as old as Celsus and Julian, but 
also with the keenest intellectual criticism of Divine revelation, the opposi- 
tion of alleged scientific facts, and a Corinthian worldliness whose motto 
is, ‘Eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.’ In many places Christian 
homes are dying out. Crime and impurity are coming in as a flood, and 
anarchy raises its hated form in a land where all men are equal before 
the law. The lines between the church and the world are dim. Never 
did greater problems confront a council of the church. An apostolic church 
has graver work than discussion about its name or the amending of its 
canons and rubrics. I fear that some of this unbelief is a revolt from a 
caricature of God. These mechanical ideas about the universe are the out- 
come of a mechanical theology which has lost sight of the fatherhood of 
God. There is much honest unbelief. In these yearnings of humanity; in 
its clubs, brotherhoods, and orders; in their readiness to share all things 
with their brothers, I see unconscious prophecies of the brotherhood of all 
men as the children of one God and Father. Denunciation will not silence 
unbelief. The name of infidel has lost its terrors. There is only one remedy. 
It is in the spirit, the power, and the love of Jesus Christ. Philosophy can- 
not touch the want. It offers no hand to grasp, no Saviour to trust, no 
God to save. When men see in us the hand, the heart, and the love of Christ, 
they will believe in the brotherhood of men and the fatherhood of God.” 


No doubt orthodox Protestants have far greater reason to 
dread agnosticism than Catholics. The whole agnostic body has 
been recruited from their ranks thus far, and their resources for 
defence against any error are necessarily weak. Still, it would 
be a fatal blunder for us to continue to adjust our own defences 
as if the main attack were hereafter to come from hefesy. It 
was the realization of this fact that has prompted the most 
prominent and exalted churchman among us to stand forth as 
the ‘champion of our common Christian heritage. God forbid, 
he seems to say, that we should not pass on to you the inheri- 
tance transmitted from our fathers. Welcoming to his side all 
those who under any name still retain faith in the divine au- 
thority of Christ, he addresses himself to that large and increas- 
ing class of persons “who, through association, a distorted edu- 
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cation, and pernicious reading, have not only become estranged 
from the special teachings of the Gospel, but whose moral and 
religious nature has received such a shock that they have only a 
vague and undefined faith even in the truths of natural religion 
underlying Christianity.” His book, written for busy men who 
must run as they read, and who have no time, and perhaps no 
inclination, for more elaborate volumes, whatever their merit, is 
remarkable for the choice, the presentation, and the treatment of 
its topics, as well as for the spirit of conciliation, charity, and 
piety that breathes through it from end to end. It is neither 
an elaborate discussion of textual difficulties and obscurities nor 
a finely drawn out refutation of modern systems of philosophy, 
but rather the solid, practical, persuasive utterances of a good 
and scholarly man who has not only read all and sifted all our 
adversaries have to say, but who has deep convictions and the 
desire as well as the ability and tact to make well the counter- 
statement. We know of no one book that on the whole equals 
it as a presentation to ordinary readers of the grounds of our 
reasonable service to God in face of present objections and diffi- 
culties. We shall briefly indicate to our readers the course of 
the arguments, for though essay follows essay establishing the 
special truth proposed, there are certain natural divisions; here 
the scope is enlarged, there a special application is made. 

Those whose vocation is to preach and to be officially teach- 
ers will profit by a consideration of the needs of many of their 
hearers as set forth by the cardinal in the first part of his intro 
duction ; and, in general, we may say there is a distinct and 
marked sermon value for priests in ‘his suggestive treatment of 
such subjects as prayer, the presence and providence of God, the 
value of the soul, the divinity of Christ, and Christian education. 

The general reader is led step by step from the visible things 
which have been made to the invisible things of Him whose 
handiwork they are, and to whose existence, power, and God- 
head, and his attributes of providence, mercy, and justice, they 
all witness. Next man is treated of, his origin and destiny, 
the spirituality and immortality of the soul, the freedom of the 
will. Further on there is a special chapter devoted to evolu- 
tion and to such late theories as militate against the specific 
unity of the race. The importance of presenting these funda- 
mental questions cannot be overestimated. The false and un- 
worthy views of God and man taken by the chief Reformers, 
Calvin and Luther, have borne their natural fruit in indifference, 
in aversion even to natural religion, and that denial of responsi- 
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bility for one’s own acts now so common. It is these views 
which form the staple objections on the part of the common 
infidel class; formulated, as they were, into confessions of faith, 
they have now become the torment of the churches which main- 
tain them, the rock of scandal and contradiction. Thus, in what 
we may call the first half of the book is to be found the refu- 
tation of that kind of unbelief which is produced by the too 
easy reception of so-called scientific theories, and whose result, 
or, more properly, utter lack of result, is summed up on page 289 
in these words of Mr. Tyndall: ‘‘Whence are we? whither do we 
go? The question dies without an answer, without even an echo, 
upon the infinite shores of the unknown.” Moreover, in the first 
essays those diluted, undogmatic forms of Christianity known as 
Deism, Universalism, Unitarianism, receives each its own refutation 
in the proofs of God’s providence, his justice, and the divinity of 
Christ. 

It is unquestionable that the faith of many even among our- 
selves has been shaken and their adherence to religion strained, 
while the comfort and peace of others have given place to 
anxiety and doubt caused by the supposed inconsistencies and 
contradictions between the teachings of science and the teachings 
of religion. To such we commend the discussion and arguments 
set forth in the cardinal’s book. That their doubts and mis- 
givings are out of proportion with their knowledge or their 
capacity for making a judgment on the merits of the con- 
troversy is true, but is no diminution of the difficulty. That 
difficulties do exist and will continue is quite certain. But 
they have been exaggerated by various causes—by a _nar- 
row, literal, erroneous interpretation of the sacred writings, by the 
unjustifiable intrusions of scientists into provinces alien to their 
own studies and methods, by an uncalled for dogmatism, and 
especially by assuming as facts and verified conclusions what 
with more modesty and truthfulness men would have seen to be 
incomplete deductions and unsubstantiated theories. The treat- 
ment of these difficulties by Cardinal Gibbons is characterized by 
a liberality which will surprise not a few, and at the same time 
by a cogency and force that will satisfy troubled minds. 

To our own mind the gem of the book, the true pearl which 
needs to be dissolved and assimilated, and so pass into current 
thought and life, is contained in its third chapter, ‘‘ Conscience 
bearing Witness to God.” We commend to especial attention 
pages 52, 53, and 54. When the cardinal, after saying that to him 
the best witness of God’s existence is the voice of conscience 
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goes on to remark that “modern science claims to deal with 
concrete facts rather than with abstract ideas; we have here 
a concrete fact, known experimentally to every one, pervading 
human nature and asserting its influence everywhere,” he touches 
the most vital point at issue between the Christian and the 
agnostic, and asserts valid rights of possession over it. There can 
be little doubt that it is God’s will that a conspicuous cultivation 
of the virtues which are interior must now be looked for to 
counteract the prevalent denial of the validity of the secret aspi- 
rations of the soul. To be able to hear and to understand this 
inner voice is to the true Christian the very height of good for- 
tune, and to be guided by it the most eminently practical business 
of life. It is peculiarly so at the present time, when, as already 
said, the prevalent errors mainly result from agnosticism, for that 
teaches that the reality claimed to be underlying our religious as- 
pirations is non-existent or not ascertainable; it limits the affir- 
mation of truth to things known by the senses; or, if it allows 
any other certitude, it is merely of the metaphysical laws neces- 
sary to deal with the exact sciences. The controversy has 
changed; why turn our faces backwards? why rattle our armor 
and brandish our weapons at enemies dead upon the field or in 
hopeless flight? But there does arise from the very rear of our 
own fortress the sound of a host, numerous and powerful, ad- 
vancing upon the least-protected defences, with torches towards 
the magazine, with shouts of triumph, into the very entrance of 
the citadel. God and the immortal soul are in controversy hot 
and deadly; scepticism is beginning to attack the firmest Catholic 
strongholds; its denials concern mainly the consciousness of God 
within us, the witness of conscience, the validity of religious 
longings for a future state, the reasonableness of prayer. God 
the Holy Ghost is the refuge and strength of men and _ nations 
in such a ccrisis. The leaders of thought, especially the ex- 
ponents of science in the literary world, answer to St. Paul's 
description: ‘ They loved not to have God in their knowledge.” 
Therefore the Spirit of wisdom must be invoked. Men must 
meet agnosticism with that only sufficient weapon for success, 
experimental knowledge. We who have the criterion of external 
authority at hand to test the correctness of our inner experience 
need fear no delusions. The sounder the faith, the deeper should 
be the interior life. ‘ 
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IN the interesting volume which provides the text for the 
present article the accomplished editor of the London Month 
has given an intelligible account of that open sore of mankind 
which the illustrious Cardinal of the African Church is laboring 
to heal and radically cure. The first half of Father Clarke’s work 
deals with the great patriarch himself; from childhood to ordi- 
nation, from the professor’s rostrum to the episcopal throne, 
from the archiepiscopal see to the cardinalate it follows him. 
On reading the wonderful narrative, the cry of St. Philip Neri 
for twelve men like the apostles rings in one’s ears. In_ this 
paper we shall, however, confine ourselves to the second part of 
Father Clarke’s work, viz., the African slave-trade. 

Towards slavery in general Father Clarke seems quite lenient. 
His description of it would, in fact, satisfy the most rabid of pro- 
slavery men; he even holds that ‘the objections to slavery are 
drawn from a consideration of its moral influence on the master 


rather than from that of any habitual cruelty practised on the 
slaves”’ (p. 246). Indeed, this certainly would be news, unpalatable 
in many quarters. The church labors to abolish slavery, he teils 
us, as the moral educator of mankind, whatever that may mean. 
But almost immediately he adds the true reason: 


‘From the moment when Christianity began its work, slavery was doomed. 
It must needs fade away and disappear under the standard of the Cross. It 
could not withstand the Divine proclamation of universal freedom, that there is 
neither barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free, but all are one in Christ Jesus” 


(p- 247). 

Deo gratias! in no Christian land is there a bondman. The 
year of Pope Leo XIII.’s jubilee saw the last manacle fall from 
a Christian s'ave, when Brazil by a stroke of the pen unshackled 
it. Truly the pen is mightier than the sword. How well shines 
out the truly Christian way in which a Catholic land broke those 
chains from how they were severed in our own land twenty-five 
years ago. Our slaves waded to freedom knee-deep in blood, 
while the Brazilian bondmen sallied forth in peace, with the bless- 
ings of their masters, their church, and their God. No sectional 
strifes, no political broils, no race-prejudice, no negro question 


* Cardinal Lavigerie and the African Slave-Trade. Edited by Rev. Richard F. Clarke, 
S.J. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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affects Brazil, because it is Catholic. But, on the other hand, 
perhaps the most burning question of the United States at this 
very hour is the negro and what to do with him. And why 
such a question? Because of our utilitarian views of the unfortun- 
ate race—views shared in as much by Catholics, who are al- 
ways affected by their environment, as by Protestants. 

Unhappily, slavery as yet flourishes in Mohammedan lands, 
although with two features, mentioned by Father Clarke, which 
throw the blush of shame on Southern slavery. Nearly all Mo- 
hammedan slaves are domestic, and rarely employed in the 
fields; whereas the vast bulk of American slaves were engaged 
in out-door work, the masters, in very many cases, hiring out 
their slaves to work at trades or otherwise, and keeping their 
earnings. Again, “the child of a slave by her master is, zpso 
facto, free in all Mohammedan countries.” A hard reproach 
this to our boastful land, where the old axiom, res /ructificat 
domino, was applied to the offspring of human chattels, no mat- 
ter who the father might be. In America <uch a child was a 
slave; in Islam it is free-born. Only a few days ago a widow 
came to see me about securing the pension her dead husband 
was entitled to. This man, and ten sisters and brothers, were 
the children of a slave mother by her master. When the woman 
died that Christian master sold his eleven children, scattering them 
to the four winds of heaven. No Mussulman would do the like. 

Father Clarke, following his many authorities, regards do- 
mestic slavery as ineradicable in Africa. No anti-slavery crusade 
will destroy it, he claims. , On the whole, he seems to recognize 
in it something more favorable than primeval savagery. The 
only hope of extinguishing domestic slavery seems to lie in the 
extinction of the slave-traffic. 


‘*Slavery requires a continual supply from without. The children ot 
domestic slaves are found by universal experience not to be sufficiently 
numerous to fill up the ranks. It is not easy at first to see why it 
should be so, as the negro is remarkably prolific and of strong physique. 
But men, like other animals, do not seem to breed when they are in cap- 
tivity as they do when they are free, and it is not, as a rule, to the 
interest of their masters that they should do so. Slaves who grow up in 
the house occupy quite a different position from those that are purchased. 
For them slavery is a light yoke—one so light that a great many of them 
shake it off altogether, and are virtually if not actually free. There is 
a sort of moral obligation on slave-owners to give their liberty to faith- 
ful slaves, and their ranks are this way considerably thinned. In all slave- 
holding countries in the present day the offspring of a white man and a 
slave is by the law born free, and thus the license existing among the 
owners of slaves in their intercourse with female s'aves increases the free 
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population in comparison with the slaves. Moreover, a prosperous man 
gradually increases his family of slaves, and such a one will go into 
the market or to the trader, and look out for a healthy boy or girl 
lately imported from the slave-producing countries rather than purchase 
one who is home-bred. He will get thus a cheaper and more serviceable 
article ; one more completely in his power and less likely to run away 
than if parents or a former owner were near at hand. Whatever the cause, 
an import trade is a necessity to the existence of slavery. Destroy the trade, 
and slavery itself will not last long” (p. 250). 


Whichever way one turns in considering this frightful horror, 
that has made of Africa a by-word and a reproach, the hope 
of improvement seems zz/. Domestic slavery is baneful, the 
slave-traffic unnatural; but worse than both are the blood-stains, 
human bones, and skulls which mark the way from the villages 
of the captives to the slave-marts. Primarily, these horrors have 
the first claim on humanity. It would be tiresome to repeat the 
numerous narratives which Father Clarke gives of the razzias or 
slave-raids. During the past year the public press has kept 
before our eyes these sad scenes. It may be well, however, to 
give just one—a description of a slave-raid of the White Nile 
traders : 


‘On arriving at the desired locality, the [piratical] party disembark 
and proceed into the interior, until they arrive at the village of some 
negro chief, with whom they establish an intimacy. Charmed with his new 
friends, the power of whose weapons he acknowledges, the negro chief 
does not neglect the opportunity of seeking their alliance to attack a hostile 
neighbor. Marching throughout the night, guided by their negro hosts, 
they bivouac within an hour’s march of the unsuspecting village, doomed 
to an attack about half an hour before the break of day. The time arrives, 
and quietly surrounding the village while its occupants are still sleeping, 
they fire the grass-huts in all directions, and pour volleys of musketry 
through the flaming thatch. Panic-stricken, the unfortunate victims rush 
from their burning dwellings, and the men are shot down like pheasants 
in a battue, while the women and children, bewildered in the danger and 
confusion, are kidnapped and secured. They are then fastened together, 
the former secured in an instrument called a shéba, made of a forked 
pole, the neck of the prisoner fitting into the fork, secured by a cross- 
piece lashed behind, while the wrists, brought together in front of the 
body, are tied to the pole. The children are then fastened by their necks 
with a rope attached to the women, and thus form a living chain, in 
which order they are marched to the headquarters in company with the 
captured herds.” (Sir S. Baker, Adder? Nyanza, quoted by Father Clarke.) 


Amidst such sad scenes it is consoling to find the true Master 
bringing light out of darkness. Among the students at the 
College of Lille, Belgium, is one of these slaves, whom Cardinal 
Lavigerie’s priests ransomed. But twenty years of age, the young 
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man had six masters during his captivity, which began when he 
was stolen from his home at the age of six, while on his face he 
carries fifteen scars, left by the cruel knives of his many masters. 
The hardships of his journey had so worn him out that the 
traders were only too glad to find a buyer for him; this is how 
the poor priests were able to secure him. He is now studying 
for the priesthood, and longs to return to his still-loved land and 
become an apostle to Ham’s unhappy progeny. The Lord bless 
and prosper him! 


II.—MOHAMMEDANISM AND SLAVERY. 


With slavery is connected this question: Is Mohammedanism 
responsible for it in Africa? It cannot be answered before con- 
sidering a wider topic, viz.: The influence of Mohammedanism on 
uncivilized nations and its attitude towards the Christian religion. 
The creed of the Prophet is regarded as a blight on a large 
portion of mankind by all Christians. Some learned students of 
man’s progress agree, on the other hand, to see in Islamism an 
indispensable stepping-stone from barbarism to civilization, inas- 
much as it raises the negro from the fctichism and devil-worship 
of his ancestors. 

‘*Tt counts in its ranks the most energetic and enterprising tribes. It 
claims as its adherents the only people who have any form of civil polity or 
social organization. It has built and occupies the largest citjes in the heart of 
the continent. Its laws regulate the most powerful kingdoms. It produces and 
controls the most valuable commerce between Africa and foreign countries; it 
is daily gaining converts from the ranks of paganism; and it commands respect 
among all Africans wherever it is known, even where the people have not sub- 
mitted to the sway of the Koran.” (Blyden, a colored writer, Christianity, 
Islam, and the Negro Race, p. 7, quoted by Father Clarke.) 


Without doubt, Islamism has a good effect on the negroes; 
the mosque takes the place of the voudoo-hut, and Turkish 
prayers, said five times daily, are far more refining than the 
gross dances of the pagan festivals. Hence, everywhere in Africa 
the Mussulman missionary—and their name is legion—is looked 
upon as a superior being, whese presence seems to elevate the 
moral tone of the pagan villages which he visits. He travels 
about with, absolute freedom, making many converts, not so 
much by his teaching and the doctrines of the Koran as by his 
personal influence, for he acts both as teacher and physician of 
the villages, which soon improve in his hands. Conscious of 
their superiority, the villages adopting the doctrines of Mohammed, 
unite together and are able to repel the slave-hunters’ attacks, 
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while steadily increasing their own numbers. As a result, a 
number of large towns have grown up in Central Africa, while 
whole sections, like the Soudan and Nigritia, are entirely 
Mohammedan. At the present day, in fact, sixty millions—almost 
the population of the whole United States—of North Africans 
make their prayers to Allah and his Prophet, and are a living 
proof of the power of Mohammedan missionaries, not only in Africa 
of to-day, but of the future. 

True, Mohammedanism has exerted a beneficial influence over 
the negroes; still, no Christian can see in Islamism a stepping- 
stone to Christianity. It hates Christianity; the Crescent and the 
Cross are enemies to the death. In dealing, then, with African 
slavery, there can be no truce between the two; and so in all 
plans for the overthrow of the slave-traffic the Arabian Moslems 
must ever be regarded as our irreconcilable enemies. It will be 
war to the knife. Once again the Cross and the Crescent will 
meef; this time in reverse positions. In Europe the Cross was 
in possession and the Crescent the aggressor; in Africa the 
Crescent will be on the defensive, while the Cross will be the in- 
vader. May the new crusade have a happier ending than those 
of the middle ages! 


IIIL.—ATTEMPTS TO SUPPRESS SLAVERY. 


The first means employed was blockading the coasts; natu- 
rally it could but prevent the export of slaves and tended to 
diive the traffic inland. It was like healing the surface and leav- 
ing the cancer’s roots in full strength. Nor was running the 
blockade unfrequent, as the enormous profit more than repaid the 
risk of several failures. An inland expedition next followed un- 
der Sir Samuel Baker, on the White Nile and adjacent countries. 
He was armed with full powers from the khedive, with the 
moral support of the English government. The power of life and 
death was vested in him, over all his own men as well as over 
all the countries of the Southern Nile basin. From the start 
Baker found himself, although honestly aided by the khedive, 
thwarted by Egyptian officials, one of whom’ he finally cast into 
prison, ony to be released after Baker left. The following ac- 
count of the capture of a slave-vessel on its way down the White 
Nile to Khartoum shows how the slave-traffic was carried on 
under Baker’s very eye. It is related in his own words: 


**Colonei Abd-el-Kader was an excellent officer; he was one of the 
exceptions who took a great interest in the expedition, and he always 
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served me faithfully. He was a fine, powerful man, upwards of six 
feet high, and not only active, but extremely determined. He was gen- 
erally called ‘the Englishman’ by his brother-officers, as a_ bitter 
compliment reflecting on his debased taste for Christian society. This officer 
was not the man to neglect a search because the agent of Kutchuk Ali 
protested his innocence, and exhibited the apparently naked character of 
his vessel. She appeared suspiciously full of corn for a boat homeward 
bound. There was an awkward smell about the closely boarded forecastle 
which resembled that of unwashed negroes. Abd-el-Kader drew a steel 
ramrod from a soldier’s rifle and probed sharply through the corn. 

** A smothered cry from beneath, and a wriggling among the corn, was suc- 
ceeded by a woolly head, as the strong Abd-el-Kader, having thrust his long 
arm into the grain, dragged forth by the wrist a negro woman. The corn was 
at once removed; the planks which boarded up the forecastle and the stern were 
broken down, and there was a mass of humanity exposed—boys, girls, and 
women, closely packed like herrings in a barrel, who under the fear of threats 
had remained perfectly silent until thus discovered. The sail attached to the 
mainyard of the vessel appeared full and heavy in the lower part; this was ex- 
amined, and upon unpacking it yielded a young woman, who had thus been sewn 
up to avoid discovery. The case was immediately reported tome. I at once 
ordered the vessel to be unloaded. We discovered one hundred and fifty slaves 
stowed away in a most inconceivably small area. The stench was horrible when 
they began to move. Many were in irons; these were quickly released by the 
blacksmiths, to the astonishment of the captives, who did not appear to under- 
stand the proceeding. 

‘*T ordered the rakul, and the reis or captain of the vessel, to be put in 
irons. The slaves began to comprehend that their captors were now captives. 
They now began to speak, and many declared that the greater portion of the 
men of their villages had been killed by the slave-hunters.” (/smadia, pp. 127-8, 
quoted by Father Clarke. ) 


It soon dawned upon Baker that his expedition was a failure; 
but, brave man as he was, he held his post, manfully striving 
to crush the horrible traffic, till his appointed time expired. 
During the past years the British government has strengthened 
the coast blockade; but again only to the increase of_ the in- 
land traffic. 

Besides the attempts to suppress the  slave-trade, there 
were abuses connected with domestic slavery in Africa which 
called for ‘correction. Among the negro tribes exists a be- 
lief that after death the happiness of the deceased depends on 
having a number of slaves to wait upon him; hence a suitable 
escort is provided for the newly-dead by the sacrifice of a 
number of slaves at his grave. A frightful butchery ensues 
wherever this fetichism has not been rooted out by European or 
Arab influence. 

In 1887 the British government sent Sir James Marshall as 
chief-justice to the Niger territory. Asa good Catholic, the judge 
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was very much pained by the cruel custom of killing slaves at a 
funeral, and resolved to wipe it out. In his first interview with 
the native chiefs, at which were present the Catholic and Pro- 
testant missionaries, the judge charged the forty. chiefs gathered 
before him with being murderers; told them that he knew for 
certain that slaves had been murdered only a few days before 
at a chiet’s funeral, and expressed his resolve to root out the 
custom. Not long after three of the most important head men 
of the neighborhood died, and immemorial usage demanded the 
sacrifice of some slaves. This Judge Marshall determined to 
prevent, but failed. Unable at once to chastise the natives, he 
bided his time. At a favorable moment the military made a 
sortie, burning several houses of the natives. Alarmed at this, 
they sent a chief to sue for peace, which was refused unless 
the murderers were given up. A few shells scared them, but a 
strong attack, in which the dwellings and every temple and idol 
were destroyed, brought the natives to their senses, and led them 
to surrender the murderers, who were hanged. The upshot was 
a treaty of peace, in which the natives agreed to give up the 
horrible practice. Shortly afterward two slaves came as a depu- 
tation from their brother-slaves to thank the judge for his pro- 
tection. A little wholesome severity thus destroyed the worst 
feature of African domestic slavery, and is an argument of 
what may be done by timely measures with these savages. 


IV.—SCHEMES FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF SLAVERY. 


Public opinion the world over is alive to the fact that all 
attempts hitherto made for the suppression of African slavery 
have been failures. True, an English squadron stopped the ex- 
port of slaves, but the inland traffic only gained in consequence. 
Neither commercial enterprise nor missionary efforts have done 
aught of importance against the traffic. 


‘‘For twenty-nine years Cardinal Lavigerie has labored for the redemp- 
tion of the negro; he has sent out many bands of missioners. Some have 
suffered martyrdom, others have died of fever and hardships. The survivors 
report no improvement; on the contrary, matters are growing worse. Con- 
verts have been made, and individual slaves ransomed from their captors; 
but the moral influence of the missioner has not availed to prevent a single 
razzia. Where nature has done much for man, and where man himself 
seems capable of progress, where a numerous and happy population might 
peacefully dwell, the slave-trader carries desolation. Slave-hunts are carried 
on in these countries as far as the sources of the Niger. The sale of slaves 
takes place publicly in all Mohammedan provinces on the same large scale 
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as ever. More than this, in the regions of the Great Lakes a fresh out- 
burst of fanaticism has taken place, resulting in the massacre of the Chris- 
tians and the expulsion of every white man. Throughout a wide extent 
of territory the feeble flame of civilization kindled by the missioners has 
been utterly extinguished” (p. 329). 


Slavery is the obstacle to the civilization, colonization, and 
evangelization of Africa) And this slave-traffic the church, 
by the mouth of Leo XIII., declares to be against all law, divine 
or human. The Pope has commissioned Cardinal Lavigerie to 
preach a crusade against it, and that great prelate’s burning 
eloquence has aroused the conscience of Christian society ; and 
everywhere, from Protestants as from Catholics, from states and 
individuals, he has met cordial sympathy. Less indeed in our 
own land than in Europe has this new crusade received at- 
tention, and less again, we may add, among American Catholics 
than among their non-Catholic countrymen. It would need the 
presence and the burning words of the African Cardinal himself 
to stir up the hearts of American Catholics to the greatness of 
the task obedience has put upon him. And Africa has a great 
claim upon us, for seven millions of our countrymen belong to 
it by ties of consanguinity. 

Among the many proposals which have been made for the 
suppression of slavery the first is that the various powers 
declare that the status of slaves be no longer recognized by 
international law, and that the slave-traffic be treated as piracy. 
This would destroy the trade on the coast, but would not prove 
effectual inland without the co-operation of the Mussulman 
governors, who keep up the slave-traffic in order to maintain 
domestic slavery. The next measure proposed is to put restric- 
tions on the sale of fire-arms and ammunition into regions 
where slave-hunters make their razzias. To their shame, English 
and German (and no doubt American also) traders supply these 
weapons and cartridges. 

Cardinal Lavigerie relates that a slave-dealer, when questioned 
how he could most safely penetrate into the heart of Africa, and 
who was its ruler, simply laid his hand on the barrel of his gun 
and answered: “The name of the ruler of Central Africa is 
King Rifle.” It speaks volumes. 

A third and far more important scheme for abolishing the 
slave-trade is to destroy Moslem ascendency. Arab rule is the 
curse of Central Africa. It seems to hypnotize them, for the 
slave-dealers treat the natives just as they please. Not only do 
they barter with the chiefs for their subjects, but they make both 
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one and the other sons of the Prophet. Now, Islamism is the 
enemy of Christianity, and every negro who bends his neck to 
the iron yoke becomes the implacable enemy of all Europeans. 
How to overthrow the Arab is a debatable question. Many 
believe that every approach of the white man, either as merchant 
or colonizer or missioner, will eventually uproot the evil spectre 
of the Arabian blight. Bring to the nations of the Dark Ccnti- 
nent the blessings of liberty and thus end the sale and barter 
of human beings. It is a pacific policy. On the other hand, 
Cardinal Lavigerie favors armed intervention. He would introduce 
into Africa a force of armed men, who would form a land- 
blockade against the slave-caravans and open a line of stations 
within easy reach of one another. 

To his appeal for volunteers the cardinal received in a few 
weeks the names of more than a thousand men. For some time 
a M. Joubert, an ex-Pontifical Zouave, with two hundred 
native soldiers under him and trained by him, has been living 
near one of the missionary stations on Lake Tanganyika. With 
this small force the brave soldier has effectually stopped the slave- 
traffic in his neighborhood. Cardinal Lavigerie’s call to the secu- 
lar arm has not, however, met with universal approval. Many 
well qualified to express an opinion regard it as doomed to 
failure. As Napoleon’s soldiers on the retreat from Moscow 
were beaten by the climate, so the deadly miasmatic African heat 
will make fall from the hands of the cardinal’s soldiers the arms 
which their fevered brains could not guide them in aiming. It 
may be possible to train a negro soldiery; but to secure sufficient 
of them would consume valuable time and rob many a training 
officer of his life. 

Two other schemes proposed will help very much, but can- 
not prove effectual. One is to establish fortified centres, follow- 
ing in this Emin Pasha, who for several years, with only native 
soldiers, has been a scourge to the Arab traders, passing from 
post to post, defending or attacking, pursuing or arbitrating—in 
short, having recourse to every weapon of sword and tongue to 
root out the slave-traffic. The second may be termed a com- 
mercial scheme; it consists in outbidding Arab traders in buying 
ivory and other African products. This savors too much of the 
utilitarian to be efficacious. 

The last scheme for the suppression of slavery is colonization. 
As for the whites, the same objection holds against them as 
settlers that would prevent them going as soldiers. By great in- 
dustry the whites might overcome these drawbacks, which now 
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beset their dwelling in Africa. But it would demand a very long 
time. Meanwhile the slave-traffic, and Islamism with it, would 
go on increasing. Hence the question of negro colonization 
seems the most tangible. And Father Clarke appeals to the suc- 
cess, although partial only, of Liberia as a sufficient proof why 
American negroes should colonize in Africa. It is not a new 
thought. As far back as 1853 Edward Everett thus spoke of it: 


‘*When that last noble expedition, which was sent out from England, I 
think, in the year 1841, under the highest auspices, to found an agricultural 
settlement in the interior of Africa, ascended the Niger, every white man out 
of one hundred and fifty sickened, and all but two or three—if my memory 
serves me—-died; while of their dark-skinned associates, also one hundred and 
fifty in number, with all the added labor and anxiety that devolved upon them, 
a few only were sick, and they individuals who had passed years in a temperate 
climate, and not one died. I say again, sir, you Caucasian, you proud Anglo- 
Saxon, you self-sufficient, all-attempting white man, you cannot civilize Africa. 
You have subdued and appropriated Europe; the native races are melting be- 
fore you in America as the untimely snows of April before a vernal sun; you 
have possessed yourself of India; you menace China and Japan; the remotest 
isles of the Pacific are not distant enough to escape your grasp, nor insignificant 
enough to elude your notice; but Central Africa confronts you and bids you 
defiance. Your squadrons may blockade her coast, but neither on the errands 
of war nor the errands of peace can you penetrate the interior. The God of 
nature, no doubt for wise purposes, however inscrutable, has drawn across the 
chief inlets a cordon you cannot break through. You may hover on the coast, 
but you dare not set foot on the shore. Death sits portress at the undefended 
gateways of her mud-built villages. Yellow fevers, and blue plagues, and inter- 
mittent poisons, that you can see as well as feel, await your approach as 
you ascend the rivers. Pestilence shoots from the mangroves that fringe their 
noble banks, and the glorious sun, which kindles all inferior nature into teeming, 
bursting life, darts disease into your languid systems. 

“*No; you are not elected for this momentous work. The Great Disposer, 
in another branch of his family, has chosen out a race, descendants of this torrid 
region, children of this vertical sun, and fitted them by ages of stern discipline 
for the gracious achievement.”” (Quoted by Father Clarke, page 349, from Bly- 
den’s Christianity, Islamism, and the Negro Race.) 


It is claimed that our negroes have no opening in the United 
States worthy of national ambition. True, they are hampered 
in many ways; shut out from trades, etc., etc.; in short, they 
are a serious problem. The following extract, quoted by Father 
Clarke, is from the pen of the same Blyden, who is a negro: 


‘In the United States, notwithstanding the great progress made in the direc- 
tion of liberal ideas, the negro is still a stranger. The rights and privileges ac- 
corded by constitutional law offer him no security against the decrees of private 
or social intolerance. He is surrounded by a prosperity—industrial, commercial, 
and political—in which he is not permitted to share, and is tantalized by socia] 
respectabilities from which he is debarred. The future offers no encouragement 
to him. In the career of courage and virtue, of honor, emolument, and fame, 
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which lies open to his white neighbors and to their children, neither he himself, 
nor his sons and daughters, can have any part. From that high and improving 
fellowship which binds together the elements from Europe, however incongruous, 
the negro child is excommunicated before he is born.” (Blyden, 7did.) 


Any one giving any thought to the question of Africa must 
be struck by the unanimous agreement which sees in the 
American negro Africa’s greatest hope. The feasibility of forced 
or government colonization is certainly a debatable question. 
Hard is it to understand how the United States could expatriate 
native-born citizens, no matter what their color. The Constitu- 
tion liberally provides for naturalizing aliens, but has no pro- 
vision for denaturalizing citizens. Should negro colonization be 
attempted, it seems possible only as a philanthropic measure, or 
an outgrowth on the part of the negroes themselves. Still, 
there seems a providential sign in this call for American negroes 
to face toward Africa. We believe that Africa will be Christian- 
ized by the American negro. True, it seems far-fetched to write 
in this way when only a handful of our seven millions are 
Catholics. Arithmetical progression is, however, a _ feature of 
mathematics, not of the Gospel. The apostles stayed not in Jeru- 
salem till it became Christian. The best way to convert the 
negroes of the South or the whites of the North is to send 
missionaries to Africa and Asia. Sadly must we regret the ab- 
sence of the missionary spirit. Nearly all the priests among the 
Indians are Europeans, while of the nineteen Josephites laboring 
for the negroes but three were born in the United States. How 
to explain this! We are satisfied with saying that the fault lies 
chiefly in the home. As children we are too much indulged 
and humored; the hard virtue of self-denial is not implanted; and 
when at man’s estate, we fear the trials and sufferings of the 
foreign missionary. St. Joseph’s Seminary and the Epiphany 
Apostolic College in Baltimore will prove, God grant! nurseries 
to develop the missionary spirit. The “Macedonian cry” has 
already echoed within their walls, which is thrilling the young 
hearts there with longings to win the unhappy offspring of Ham, 
here and in Africa, to the church and civilization. With this 
sublime calling before the negroes of the South, every at- 
tempt should be made to develop vocations among themselves. 
The weakest point in all schemes regarding the blacks is that 
in the work of their uplifting they themselves are ignored. 
Scheme after scheme is hatched for their bettering, not one 
of which seems to think of themselves as a working factor. 
The true elevation of the blacks must be a growth; it must 
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come from within, from themselves. What they need to-day 
more than anything else are natural leaders, both in the 
spiritual and civic orders. Not hirelings nor political demagogues, 
but apostles of grace and apostles of civic virtue. Give the 
negroes plenty of their own priests, and without doubt the “open 
sesame’”’ to the negro problem of the South will be found. 
And then, reversing the march of the king of day, their 
priests will be the generals of the greatest crusade of Chris- 
tianity—the evangelization of Africa by her own transatlantic 
sons. J. R. SLATTERY. 


St. Foseph's Seminary, Baltimore. 


A NOVEL DEFENCE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


THE Rev. Charles C. Starbuck, who writes a good deal for the 
Andover Review and other Protestant reviews and magazines, has 
recently written a very noteworthy article for the Mew Englander 
and Yale Review, entitled “Considerations Touching the School 
Question.” As he seems to represent the more fair-minded and 
reasonable section of our non-Catholic brethren, and to have given 
the subject some consideration—we cannot say a careful one—his 
article is interesting as presenting the views of those hostile to us, 
yet desirous of keeping a kind and Christian spirit towards all 
men, even towards those with whom they differ. 

A great part of the article is devoted to showing up the 
wild and unreasoning sentiments of the Boston fanatics who have 
lately gone crazy on the school question. No Catholic could 
have administered a more deserved but unsparing lashing, for 
which we give him our heartfelt gratitude. 

Yet his article shows clearly how hard it is for a partisan, let 
him strive ever so hard, to rise to the level of Christian charity. 
He has found it necessary to qualify the many excellent things 
he has said about us with a number of insinuations for which he 
gives no proof, so as to produce in the minds of his readers an 
impression of dislike and antipathy. 

Vague talk and insinuation are not proof. Honorable men 
should be careful not to deal in them. They stab you in the dark, 
when you cannot see how to defend yourself. They sow discord 
and hatred, and are altogether contrary to Christian charity, which, 
when one is not certain that another is doing wrong, leads him 
to put a good and not an evil construction on his motives. 
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Mr. Starbuck, by his talk about a fancied conspiracy among 
Catholics, flaunts what I may call the “bloody shirt” before the 
eyes of his readers. He talks in this vein through a good many 
pages. ‘There is, therefore, a Roman Catholic plot carried on 
against our public weal by men who are just as really conspirators 
as Guy Fawkes.” He sustains his statements by good, round 
asseverations, such as: “We may not be exactly able to define a 
particular ecclesiastical intrigue, but we al/ know and feel [italics 
ours] that such a thing is going on among our Catholics.” 

We all know and feel is decidedly good for catching the 
unreasoning, prejudiced multitude who have had this dinned in 
their ears from infancy. This is not argument. Pro ratione stet 
voluntas, which translated is, ‘Let prejudices take the place 
of truth and reason.” Again, “ Zhere can be no doubt [italics 
ours] that a good many Roman Catholic priests use the most 
unscrupulous terrorism to break the laity to their ends, and 
exhibit the unworthy bribes of money and place, or the latter at 
least, to persuade Protestant politicians to connive at their silent 
infraction of fundamental principles of public action.” 

Of course this “ Zhere can be no doubt” settles the case with all 
those who share this conviction with Mr. Starbuck, but not with 
any one else. Some proof would be decidedly desirable to con- 
vince them of the truth of these statements. A few instances, at 
least, would be in order, though among so large a body of 
clergy it would scarcely prove much, since we know there was one 
traitor even among the twelve apostles. The eight or ten millions 
of Catholics, who have a better opportunity to judge of facts 
relating to themselves, I am sure would exclaim with one voice 
that this statement is false and calumnious. The ‘ exhibiting the 
unworthy bribes of money and place” is about as rich as 
anything we have read for a long while. Mr. Starbuck seems to 
feel that is rather too strong a dose, and dilutes it by adding, 
“the latter, at least." Now, we cannot help saying to him: If 
you doubted about the money, why did you say anything about 
it? It is not right to throw out insinuations. 

Let ne say right here that the prospect of reaching Chris- 
tian unity (a thing Mr. Starbuck professes to have much at 
heart) is very slim so long as these unsupported accusations 
against fellow-Christians are flung out before the public. Catholic 
priests, as a general thing, mind their own business and _ rarely 
meddle with party politics, in which respect they are a shining 
example to the clergy of the several denominations. Again, Mr. 
Starbuck says: 
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“The archbishop’s palace and Tammany Hall have stood in 
an intimacy of intercourse which has been damning to the Chris- 
tian fame of the former and of more than one of its occupants.” 
The fame of many an innocent person has been “damned” by 
false insinuations and unproved assertions, more shame to those 
who made them. We have been great sufferers. A lie about us 
need only be started to go the rounds. If completely refuted, it 
makes no difference. The lie suits the taste of the public, the 
refutation is unpalatable; besides, is it not an injury to religion 
to stop such a serviceable lie? If Catholics did not do just the 
thing they are accused of, all the same they have done things 
just as bad. So the lie that the site of the cathedral was given 
by the city has been completely refuted; still it appears period- 
ically, and no coubt will continue to appear ad indcfinitum. 

As to the intimacy of the archbishop’s palace and Tammany 
Hall, I suppose it can be accounted for from the fact that Mr. 
John Kelly, the late head of Tammany Hall, married the niece 
of the late Cardinal McCloskey, and sometimes visited his house. 
This is foundation broad enough for a prodigious structure of 
rumor, which rumor soon grows into a dead certainty among 
those interested in believing it. 

Mr. Starbuck, no doubt alluding to the excesses of the Bos- 
ton fanatics, says: ‘‘ Matters are now, therefore, very much the 
same with us as they were with the English when they had all 
gone wild over the pretended popish plot in the times of Charles 
II.” Is he any better off himself with his wild statements, based 
on no other evidence than “no doubt” and “we all know and 
feel,”’ etc.? What difference is there essentially between them and 
himself, when he proceeds: ‘“ There was a real popish plot then 
and there is a real popish plot now” ? 

Oh! what a fine phrase, “popish plot,” to fire the Protestant 
heart! ‘There was a dangerous plot then and there is a dan- 
gerous plot now. The conspirators then were Charles II., his. 
presumptive heir, the king of France, and the Jesuits.” The 
Jesuits, of course. ‘The conspirators now are the Jesuits "—they 
cannot be dispensed with—‘ the Catholic Irish as a body, the 
Curia, and such members of the American hierarchy and priest- 
hood as are men after the hearts of the Jesuits and the Curia.” 

O the Jesuits and the Curia! O Catholic Irish! O Guy 
Fawkes! O Foreign Potentates !—faggots, fire, and sword! Wake 
up, American citizens! The gunpowder is all stowed away under 
the Capitol, the train is laid, the slow match lighted; before you 
know it you will be all sailing in the air, American liberty de- 
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stroyed, our glorious common-school system, the very apple of 
our eye, completely ruined ! 

We cannot help being reminded by the alarm of Mr. Star- 
buck of a passage in the Acts of the Apostles: “ But all for the 
space of about two hours cried out, Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians!"’ Mr. Starbuck asks whether ‘the present controversy 
against our public schools is a part of the Roman Catholic con- 
spiracy. He answers, “Yes and no; it is taken up into the con- 
spiracy and actively promoted by it.” He instances in support 
of this Catholic Belgium. ‘There, as we are credibly informed 
(for I do not pretend to rest on documentary evidence), the gov- 
ernment offered the priests every facility for giving the children 
regular and frequent doctrinal instruction at the public expense. 
But because they could not appoint and dismiss the teachers and 
entirely control the schools, they waged a war in which every 
instinct of charity, forbearance, righteousness, and common decency 


was set at naught,” etc. 

There is an audacious hardihood in this statement which ill 
befits one calling himself a minister of the gospel. ‘‘ We are 
credibly informed (for 1 do not pretend to rest on documentary 
evidence). Who is your informant? Is he a Protestant? Is 


he free from partisan bias in this matter? What are his 
sympathies? This being “credibly informed” has a fishy odor 
about it. No doubt the anti-Catholic party in power in Belgium 
had to sugar-coat their pill in the hope that the people would 
swallow it; but what “every facility’ for religious instruction is 
afforded if the schools are stuffed with a lot of agnostic and 
Freemason teachers? The bishops and priests of Belgium were 
quite right in opposing vigorously the putting education and the 
appointment of teachers in the hands of an infidel government 
rather than in those of the local community, not of the priests, 
who do not claim it. What schools could be expected of 
Mr. Van Humbeck, minister of public instruction in Belgium, 
who got up this school law, may be judged by the following bit 
of “documentary evidence,” not untrustworthy hearsay: 

“There is a dead body upon the world; it bars the way of 
progress. This dead body of the past, to call it by its name, 
squarely and without roundabouts, is Catholicism. It is this 
dead body which we have looked to-day in the face, and if we 
have not succeeded as yet in flinging it into the ditch, we have 
got hold of it in such a way that it is somewhat nearer to it 
than it was.” 

Mr. Van Humbeck, we are glad to say, got himself and his 
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party into the ditch. Their heads are completely under water, 
with the smallest prospect of ever getting them out again. The 
Belgian people understand these things rather better than the 
Rev. Mr. Starbuck. But we must not be too hard upon him. 
He had what he thought a good end in view. We need not 
doubt it. His means of accomplishing it are bad. The end 
does not justify the means; but how can we blame severely a 
fervent Protestant minister, who believes his darling Protestant 
religion, the very child of his own brain and private judgment, 
to be in danger from that compact organization, united in 
one and the same faith, called the Catholic Church, if he looks 
through his fingers at the means of defending himself? 

Moreover, he intimates to his readers not to take too much 
stock in the conspiracy business. ‘‘ Doubtless it is better to be 
fantastically alarmed than not to be alarred at all.” Yes, better 
to hang some fellow, even the wrong one, than no fellow at all. 

Now let us turn to something more substantial and more 
pleasing. We must express our heart-felt thanks to Rev. Mr. 
Starbuck for his complete vindication of us in our opposition to 
a public-school education as things now stand. He shows what 
any man of good sense, who knows anything about it, must see 
to be the truth, that we should be false to our inmost con- 
victions and hypocrites if we did not oppose it. This is what 
he says: ‘But Roman Catholicism can acknowledge nothing as 
a Christian education which is not distinctively and extendedly 
dogmatic.” 

Yes; education must be distinctively dogmatic, and more or 
less extended according to circumstances. ‘Of course, then, if 
our public schools were thoroughly satisfactory to Protestants 
(which they by no means are), they could not possibly be satis- 
factory to Catholicism. Either the teaching in these must be 
undogmatic, or, for the most part, it would be dogmatically Pro- 
testant. That is, in the view of Roman Catholicism, the instruc- 
tion in most of our public schools cannot fail to be either 
unchristian or heretically Christian. However mild and reason- 
able, and little inclined to make trouble, our American Catholicism 
might be, it is hard to see how it can ever consent to our 
public-school system so long as this is so distinctly separated 
from dogmatical Roman Catholic Christianity. We have no 
right to say that Roman Catholic opposition to it is a mere 
display of hierarchical wantonness. /¢ zs the result of an essen- 
tial opposition of principle” (italics ours). 

All honor to him for his fearlessness in saying this! If Pro- 
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testants generally would imitate this example of doing towards 
others as they would wish others to do to them, we should be 
honored and .respected for the purity of our motives at least, 
instead of being misrepresented and vilified. If Protestants would 
sincerely ponder over these golden words of Mr. Starbuck, and act 
according to their inmost convictions, our battle would be fought 
and the victory won. We should hear no more of our wicked 
attempts to destroy “our glorious public-school system,” of 
priestly dictation to the laity; for the laity, if sinzere Catholics 
and not hypocrites, must oppose the public-school education for 
their own children on principle. May God speed the day when 
the Protestant clergy and laity may have enough of the spirit ot 
Christ to cease from such unjust aspersions, and not allow them- 
selves to say with their tongues what they are not convinced of 
in their hearts! 

What are Catholics asking for in regard to education ?’ Simply 
to be put on an exactly equal footing with their fellow-citizens. 
They have not the slightest desire to use the public-school 
system as an instrument for proselytizing the children of their 
neighbors who are not Catholics. But, on the other hand, they 
do not want their own children to be proselytized at the public 


expense ; above all, not to have their own money used for their 


own spiritual destruction. 

There is a meanness about any such proceeding which neces- 
sarily creates intense disgust in their minds. We do not want an 
“exhibition of money and place” to ‘ unworthily bribe” our poor 
or weak Catholics to be untrue to their religion and to violate 
their consciences. We do not want to be taxed for that from 
which we receive no benefit. Our forefathers in the Republic re- 
fused to pay taxes to the British government because they were 
not represented in it, but at least they had a show of protection 
and Great Britain was responsible for the maintenance of public 
order. We get no benefit from the public schools, but a positive 
injury and injustice. Yet when we complain, the only answer 
we get is, “ Szc volo, sic jubeo”’; or, as the Hon. William M. Tweed 
used to say, “What are you going to do about ic?’ We are 
most anxious to live in peace and amity with our fellow-citizens. 
Religious difference, when unaccompanied by injustice, does not 
make Catholics feel animosity to others. What stirs up animosity 
is this deep sense that we are unfairly dealt with. The state is 
asking of us much more than she has a right to. We acknowl- 
edge that she has the right to see that all her citizens are 
educated so as to fulfil all the duties of citizenship. She can 
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use the means necessary to bring this about; but not means 
which are not necessary. If Catholics provide a satisfactory edu- 
cation for their children, that is all that the state has a right to 
ask. Why cannot the state, by some general law (which need not 
allude even to religion), enable the individuals who have paid 
the taxes to get back, under suitable conditions, what they have 
paid. Then the first principle of justice would be satisfied. 
“ Tribue suum cuigue’—Render to each one what is his own. 
No rights of conscience would be violated, either directly or in- 
directly, and no additional burden or fine would be imposed on 
any one for his honest endeavor to render unto God what is 
God’s, as well as to Caesar what is Czsar’s. The public-school 
system as at present constituted is nothing less then a bone of 
contention. It engenders bitter feeling, sets one man against 
another, and must necessarily continue this mischievous working 
until it is set right. We ask our Protestant brethren to be just. If 
they think we are in the wrong, by all means let them try to convert 
us, but let it be by fair argument and appeal to that right reason 
God has given us, but not by trying to stab us in the dark by 
means of Protestant schools masquerading under the guise of a 
fair, impartial public-school system. Act fairly and justly by us. 
We will agree to fulfil all that the public welfare demands in 
regard to education, keep it up to the mark. This is what will 
more than anything else tend to the harmony and good-will of 
the community. All our grievances would be removed and all hard 
feeling would disappear. The best state of things would prevail ; 
true liberty, civil equality, and -fraternity would flourish in our 
land. 

It is a mistake, an entire misapprehension, to suppose that a 
system of Catholic schools in which our religion should be 
thoroughly taught would engender division among our citizens; 
on the contrary, it would remove that which now exists. Cath- 
olics are taught kindness and fraternal charity towards all. They 
recognize that Protestants have inherited their religious ideas 
from their forefathers, and that, as a general thing, they honestly 
hold them. There is no reason for hatred or dislike in the 
actual state of things; on the contrary, every reason for kindness 
and compassion. We wish all to enjoy all the benefits we enjoy, 
not by any merit of our own but by the grace of God. We 
know that a spoonful of honey will catch more flies than a barrel 
of vinegar. What will tend to hinder this spirit of charity is 
manifest injustice, lies, calumnies, insinuations, readiness to put an 
evil construction on our best actions and intentions. This, I am 
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sorry to say, is much too common. We, I am glad to say, 
seldom retaliate. One seldom hears from our pulpits any but kind 
sentiments towards Protestants. Ignorant and careless Catholics, 
who have thrown off the influence of religion, may sometimes 
express them, but, on the whole, our laity are remarkably free from 


them. 

If Protestants wish to convert us, they should rely more on 
the spirit of Christ in presenting their religion and less on legal 
contrivances, calumny, or contempt. They should not arrogate to 
themselves all the intelligence and all the wisdom of the world, 
or despise us because so many of our people happen to be poor 
in this world’s goods. A large portion of the poor outside the 
Catholic Church are in a hostile position towards religion, while 
the church keeps her own under her influence. Christ promised 
that ‘“‘the poor ye shall always have with you.” The church 
glories in the fulfilment of this Divine promise. 

Protestants should not try to steal our children away by 
manipulating the law, and by a sort of dark-lantern process con- 
cealing a motive of proselytizing under an outward show of 
candor and fairness. If they cannot succeed in their endeavors 
by fair, honorable means, it seems to me they should stop and 
reflect that the fault must be inherent in their Protestantism, 
which must have been a grand mistake in the beginning, and that 
it would be better for them to return to the church from which 
they went out too hurriedly. For surely it cannot be good to 
uphold a false religion which cannot please God, to whom we are 
finally responsible. : 

We are glad Mr. Starbuck has had the frankness to avow 
the following sentiments: “‘ Now, the basis of our school system 
ought to be Protestantism. We are in fact, and ought to be by 
legal decision, a Protestant Christian country.” Although we 


admire the frankness of this, we by no means admire its justice. He. 


is evidently tarred by the same stick as the Boston fanatics, to 
whom he has given such a merited lashing. Boston, no doubt, 
is the Hub of the Universe. Boston had in old times the 
honor of burning down the Charlestown convent. The microbe 
which has lain dormant so many years has lately revived; and 
many, no doubt, would be glad to do the same again if they 
dared. Mr. S. has undoubtedly a touch of the Boston grippe. 
But it is a mild case, and we hope he may soon recover. 

What kind of a school would Mr. Starbuck have by legal 
enactment, and force Catholic people to support by their hard- 
earned taxes? A huge proselytizing machine. “A _ school,” he 
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says, “in which our children are not free to study Macaulay’s 
History and recite the ‘Battle of Ivry’ is only half a school.” 
Let us see his own estimation of Macaulay’s History. ‘What 
Protestant synod or conference is there that would not raise 
the most indignant remonstrances if our children in a public 
school were required to recite the Jesuit Deharbe’s catechism ? 
Yet this, though more dogmatically definite, is not one 
whit more intensely Catholic than Macaulay’s Astory is 
intensely Protestant. It is a gloriously Protestant book, in 
which every Protestant youth ought to be indoctrinated. It 
would do more to fortify him against Romanism than any 
theological book I know of.” This is the kind of teaching 
he would have established by legal enactment in all our public 
schools. 

In Massachusetts, a community nearly half of which is Catho- 
lic, mostly laboring men finding it close work to support their 
families, and brought to distress in case of a stoppage of work 
for any reason, he would present a free school, amply furnished 
to a great extent out of their taxes, in which, without their 
suspecting it, their children are to be “ gloriously indoctrinated” 
into Protestantism and a hatred of their parents’ religion—run- 
ning the risk of moral bankruptcy; for, once detached from their 
religion by Macaulay’s Hzs¢ory and other instructions of the same 
sort, they are far more likely to become agnostics or infidels 
than to become Protestants. Or he will allow them the alternative 
of scraping together enough, after building their church, which 
their respect for God's service will lead them to make fit and 
beautiful at any sacrifice, to build a large school-house and sup- 
port a sufficient staff of teachers to compete with the subsidized 
Protestant public school. If they cannot do this, the cry has 
often been raised that the- Catholic people do not care for the 
Catholic schools, and that they are dragooned into it by unscru- 
pulous priests. 

The public-school system is now in effect just what Mr. 
Starbuck says it ought to be. The schools will be, and must be, 
pervaded by the spirit of the teachers. As the teachers are for 
the most part Protestants, with an inherited, ingrained prejudice 
against the Catholic Church, we cannot entrust our children to 
them. Every branch of study will be used as an engine to batter 
down their faith. 

Is this a free country? Do we enjoy here a real, substan- 
tial liberty? There is certainly no real freedom in a country 
where the majority can ride at will over the minority. It is not 
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a free country where the dearest parental rights can be crushed 
by a state-rigged car of Juggernaut, pulled along by a multitude 
lashed by their unscrupulous, fanatical leaders into a blind fury 
of passion. What advantage is there in living in such a country 
rather than in Russia under the autocrat, or in Germany under 
the blood-and-iron Chancellor Bismarck? They at least may feel 
some responsibility, which it is vain to look for in an unreason- 
ing, excited multitude. 

But Mr. Starbuck tries to give us consolation on the principle 
that “what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander,” 
viz., that, being forced to pay taxes for Protestant schools when 
in the minority, we can force Protestants to pay taxes for Cath- 
olic schools when we come to be in the majority. We give this 
delectable proposition in his own words: “ But the question of 
a remission of taxes is another thing. We do not exempt a 
Quaker from military tax because he is opposed to war. We, 
if a Protestant country, at least, ought not to support Roman 
Catholic schools. Beyond that let a Protestant people decide. 
And if the Roman Catholics anywhere gain a majority, we are 
not to ask of them more than we have been willing to grant.” 

As to this comparison of Catholics with Quakers, it is a 
transparent piece of clap-trap. If Catholics were conscientiously 
opposed to all schooling, as Quakers are to all wars, and claimed 
exemption from taxes without providing their own _ schools 
and education, I should say by all means override their objec- 
tions, for education is necessary for the welfare of the community ; 
but when they are ready to fulfil all necessary requirements, do 
not tax them for being conscientious Catholics. 

Besides, we cannot see the logic of speaking of Protestants 
paying for Roman Catholic schools when every cent of the money is 
paid by the Roman Catholics themselves!) When I handa man five 
dollars to go and buy me a pair of boots, is it he or I that pays 
for the boots? And if he pockets the money and I must pay 
over again, it is usually called swindling. 

We can assure the Rev. Mr. Starbuck we have no desire to 
retaliate. We are at this disadvantage in the affairs of this mortal 
life, that our religion forbids retaliation. “Do unto others as you 
would have them do to you” is our motto, and we hold that 
our hopes of heaven depend upon our strictly living up to it. 
We do not hold the doctrine of justification by faith alone, but 
hold that our faith must be made alive by Divine charity, or a 
true obedience to the commandments and faithful following of 
the spirit of Christ. We cannot afford to lose the grace of God 
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in the endeavor to get even with those who have done us an 
injury. 

Mr. Starbuck tells us: ‘ When our public schools were estab- 
lished we had virtually one religion, Protestantism. Now we 
have at least three, Protestantism, Catholicism, and secularism. 
One of these three must be at the basis of our system of public 
instruction, because it is simply impossible that an extended sys- 
tem of education should exist without a constitutive thought con- 
cerning ultimate truth at the bottom.” The “constitutive thought” 
is undoubtedly secularism. Theoretically, the schools must be 
neutral as to religion in this country of theoretical equal rights. 
So long as all are to be taxed and no division made of the 
taxes, religion must be tabooed. When it is not, there are con- 
stant complaints of injustice and unfair dealing. Teachers of 
positive convictions are not suited to the system, and not wanted. 
The whole system gravitates to pure secularism, and secularism is 
only another term for agnosticism or infidelity. Mr. Starbuck says 
the same : ‘‘If it is secularism, then Christians, Catholic or Protes- 
tant, cannot use it without perpetual perturbations of conscience.” 

Why should we not unite in stemming this tide of secularism 
which is sweeping down on us? Why not do all in our power 
to have all the children educated in the fear and the love of 
God? It seems to me that sincere Protestants ought to be glad 
to co-operate with their fellow-citizens who are Catholics, in order 
that they may educate their children in their own _ faith. 
Then, if they have no objection to unite in public schools among 
themselves, let them do so, and we shall have nothing to say 
about it. The school question will then be out of court. Each 
one will educate his own children as he thinks right. Each one 
will mind his own business and expect others to mind _ theirs. 
And the principles of the illustrious founders of our Republic will 
not be forgotten, nor the government in danger of merging into 
a centralized despotism, in which unnecessary state interference 
shall hamper and destroy the natural rights of the individual. 


GEORGE DESHON. 
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A BEAUTIFUL book, both in its illustrations and its letter-press, 
is Zhe Poor Sisters of Nazareth (London and New York: Burns 
& Oates). In form it is a small quarto. The drawings, many of 
which are full-page, and all of them interesting and charac- 
teristic. were made by George Lambert. Mrs. Alice Meynell 
writes the very readable record of life at Nazareth House, 
Hammersmith. It is done with a very free hand, and though 
crowded with interesting facts, and emphasized here and there 
with a suggestive comment, or a half-veiled hint looking toward 
possible modifications of certain widely current views, it may be 
easily read through within an hour. We learn from it that the 
Order of Nazareth Nuns is a comparatively new religious family, 
having been founded by Cardinal Wiseman. Although probably 
not exclusively English as to its composition, it is so as far as 
its work is concerned. Its apostolate is to the subjects of the 
British Empire, “white and black,’ says Mrs. Meynell, though 
perhaps with no deliberate intention of ignoring red, brown, and 
yellow. Still, we observe that of the fourteen houses already 
planted, the only foreign ones are the four situated in South 
Africa and Australia. The work of the community is to instruct 
and care for destitute children, and provide a home for the aged 
poor of both sexes and any creed. The inmates are mostly 
Catholics, but when they are not no constraint is put upon them. 
The old are free to go outside the enclosure to any place of 
worship that they choose, and their own ministers are sent for 
to attend them if they are known to have any preferences. 
There is no religious test for admission, and in the case of 
young children, ‘the wishes of parents—when there are parents 
and when they have wishes—are carefully respected.” But 
children who are not to become Catholics are not kept later 
than the age of First Communion, as the nuns find themselves 
unable “to take the responsibilities of consciences more than 
twelve or fourteen years, and unguided by the rules of definite 
religious order.” The spirit of the order combines action and 
contemplation. Office is recited by all, apparently in choir, and 
there are no lay sisters. In these respects, as well as in the 
daily quest for alms, the order resembles that branch of the 
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Franciscan family so well known in. this country as the Sisters 
of the Poor of St. Francis. 

Although so modern as to date and so English as to 
province, the Order of Nazareth shows few perceptible signs of 
having been met at any turn by the trend of modern ways. 
One thing, indeed, Mrs. Meynell says of them, possibly in order 
to explain the appearance of this beautiful volume. They are 
the simplest of the simple, she declares, in their dealings with 
all, “even with the press! If the newspaper can indirectly help 
them to feed their flock, the newspaper may publish their neces- 
sities and describe their enterprises; and their personal love of 
complete seclusion is sacrificed for the sake of charity as 
sweetly and undemonstratively as every other wish or thought 
that is touched with self.” But this willingness to encounter 
on behalf of their poor that terror of modern modest woman- 
. hood, the interviewer, marks possibly their sole concession to 
the innovating spirit of the times. Some things that Mrs. 
Meynell relates concerning the customs of the community 
strongly suggest that in religious houses, at least, woman is 
not held to be ‘‘the weaker vessel.” Is there any community 
of religious men, combining contemplation with the active 
labors of the ministry or of charity, of which it would be true 
to say that “prayer and the duties of devotion are always 
postponed to the duties of charity, but though postponed are 
never dispensed with”? Or, again, that for one of its mem- 
bers “at least, in every twenty-four hours, the day never ends 
at all,” because while each takes in turn to watch all night 
by the sick, that duty “excuses from nothing of the routine 
of the following day's labor or prayer”? Of course, if such 
practices are adopted for the sake of mortification, pure 
and simple, we have no intention to animadvert upon them. 
But if charity to the neighbor is the end in view, they seem to 
the eye of common sense like burning one’s candles at both 
ends; and one is not surprised to learn that the novitiate of 
Nazareth House is less full now than formerly. Why should the 
flesh and blood of good women be held so cheap when they 
have been so faithfully consecrated to the service of the neigh- 
bor, whom the divine command obliges all of us to love as we 
love ourselves? ‘Nomen know no measure in their devotion, one 
is told who puts such questions. They will not hear of relaxa- 
tions, they are ambitious to excel, they are resolved to do all 
that they can and even more. True; but would not their holy 
ambition yield somewhat, if not to holy discretion, at least to 
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holy obedience ? “I have been too hard on my brother the ass,” 
said St. Francis, dying in his prime, and looking back with 
compassion on that resigned and patient flesh which had borne 
so many burdens of his imposing. 

Concerning the habit of these nuns, understood to have been 
devised by Cardinal Wiseman himself with considerable pains, 
Mrs. Meynell remarks that “it is one of the graces of the house 
that while some women in the world are asking, with all the 
energy of intending acrobats, for emancipation from their draperies, 
these sisters contrive to do everything, and to do it well, muffled 
in close caps and hanging veils, checked by starch and enveloped 
in folds, and yet to keep the health and strength which make 
their hard life possible. It may still be permitted to wonder 
whether even a cardinal would not find the burden of his 
fatigues increased if his head were encased in tight, empes¢ linen, 
and his brows so bound as to prevent that relief of grasping his 
overworked forehead which the most ascetic of mankind permits 
himself. . . . Doubtless the immunity of nuns from all the 
inconveniences of vanity helps them to bear those of their quasi- 
oriental disguise and concealment. Nevertheless, an audacious 
fancy may sketch for itself a future when a pope at Chicago may 
legislate for sisterhoods living under the ancient interior laws, but 
in the midst of new and Western conditions, set free from much 
that must be a waste of strength.” Mrs. Meynell seems to have 
been consulting the prophets of the Contemporary and the Nine- 
teenth Century. There is food for meditation, all the same, in 
that word “quasi-oriental.”" As the German judge said to the 
man who pleaded in defence of his own objectionable book that 
greater licenses of speech were pardoned in Shakspere, the Latin 
and Greek poets, and still more ancient sources, “Dat is very 
true; but you must remember we don’t live in dose remote dark 
achis.”’ 

The nameless author of Priest and Puritan (New York: 
Brentano’s) is clearly of opinion that as between the average 
Methodist minister and the average Catholic priest, the priest may 
be counted on every time as sure to possess more liberality of 
mind and a more hearty sympathy with human nature. The 
Rev. Charles Foster and the Rev. Father Le Grand of his story 
are equally well-intentioned and honest men, but the former is a 
narrow bigot, a believer in total depravity, an enemy to all 
amusements, and with a special hatred for “ popery” as the sum 
of all villanies. Father Le Grand is a faithful priest, and a total 
abstainer, as well as a man of broad views and a charitable heart. 
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But he allows his young folk to hold picnics in summer- 
‘time and to amuse themselves by dancing—evils on which the 
minister cannot look with any allowance whatever. Even the 
lemonade, which is the sole beverage sold or drank on the grounds, 
acidulates rather than sweetens his temper towards “that enemy 
of free thought and mockery of Christianity, as he considered it— 
Romanism.” Presently, when his only son falls in love with the 
priest’s beautiful niece, the Rev. Charles Foster’s grief and indig- 
nation precipitate him into a fever in which he becomes tempo- 
rarily insane, and in this state is in danger of doing himself or 
some one else a fatal injury. Then Father Le Grand comes and 
nurses him, and one night when the sick man wakes out of sleep he— 
‘* discovered the priest kneeling by the bed in prayer. The minister did not 
move lest he should interrupt him, but when the priest had resumed his seat 
said to him: 

*** Was it for me?’ 

‘* ¢ Yes,’ said Father Le Grand. 

“ * How often have you done this?’ asked the minister. 

“** Every night that I have been here,’ was the reply. 

‘**T think your medicine agrees with me. Continue as you have been do- 
ing,’ said the minister.” 

To the mind of the author it apparently seems that while the 
balance tilts favorably toward the priest where courtesy, liberality, 
and charity are concerned, the two men are equally good Chris- 
tians, with nothing on that ground to choose between them. To 
him Christianity is an affair of what is call ‘‘ ethics,” with very little 
or no dogmatic foundation. It does not seem to have occurred 
to him that the good qualities which he has embodied in 
Father Le Grand, doubtless becausé he thought them typical, 
are the natural outcome of an intelligent faith. And yet it 
was his minister only whom he had to divest of merely Pro- 
testant prejudices—his special intellectual outfit, that is—before 
his heart could widen. But the religion the book is intended to 
spread is not Catholicity. It is a hybrid, “ half-Catholic, half-Pro- 
testant,”’ which is to be called “the religion of love.” In the inter- 
ests of it a mixed marriage is brought about between Ernest and 
Agnes, the latter remaining a Catholic but urging Ernest, for 
the sake of general good feeling, to unite with the Methodists. 
The book is not very well written, and not specially entertaining ; 
but, like Mr. Habberton’s story, of which we spoke last month, 
it gives evidence that the wall of bitter prejudice between us 
and our more observant non-Catholic fellow-countrymen is break- 
ing down in several places. 
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Dodd, Mead & Co. send us the latest of Martha Finley’s 
“Elsie Books,” Elsie and the Raymonds. They must enjoy a 
certain popularity among the purveyors of literature for Protestant 
Sunday-schools, or the series, which has now taken “ Elsie” from 
babyhood to grandmotherhood, could hardly have been so pro- 
longed. But what an idea they give one of the long-suffering 
qualities of the average Sunday-school scholar! In our parish 
libraries any series at all comparable to this for priggishness, dul- 
ness, and dryness would languish in dust upon the shelves. But 
even these are not its worst faults. Consider, as a specimen of 
what is still taught the children of American Protestants by 
writers in good repute, this conversation between “ Grandma 
Elsie’s”” son-in-law, Captain Raymond, and one of the wives of 
a Mormon elder. The captain has been telling her that Scrip- 
tural teaching is all in favor of monogamy : 


“You shake my faith in Mormonism,’ she said, with a startled, troubled 
look. 

“*¢T rejoice to hear it,’ he responded; ‘ would that I could shake it to its 
utter destruction. Popery has been well-called ‘ Satan’s masterpiece,’ and Mor- 
monism is another by the same hand; the points of resemblance are sufficient 
to prove that to my mind.’ 

‘¢ Points of resemblance?’ she repeated, inquiringly, ‘I have never thought 
there were any, and I have a heart-hatred of popery, as you may well suppose, 
coming, as I do, from a land where she slew in former ages so many of God’s 
saints. But surely in one thing the two are very different—the one forbidding to 
marry, the other encouraging men to take many wives.’ 

‘¢* The difference in regard to that is not so great as may appear at first 
sight,’ he returned. ‘Both pander to men’s lusts—for what are nunneries but 
‘ priests’ prisons for women,’ as one who left the ranks of the popish priesthood 
has called them? Both teach children to forsake their parents; both teach lying 
and murder, when by such crimes they are expected to advance the cause of 
their church.’”’ 


There is a page or more of this stuff, which neither author 
nor publishers can intend to be irenical in any sense. That, 
however, is of comparatively small importance. The untruthful- 
ness of it, patent to all who do not deliberately confine them- 
selves within the walls of prejudice and misrepresentation, should 
be a more heavy weight upon the consciences of those who put 
it forth. It is good to fight against whatever one honestly be- 
lieves to be wrong. But it is never excusable to take a lie for 
the truth when the truth is entirely accessible to all who desire 
to know it. 

Whatever else may be said of Miss Margaret Ryan’s Songs of 
Remembrance (Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son), the first impression 
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they make on any reader can hardly be other than that of an 
unmitigated, and, indeed, an immitigable sadness. And yet the 
sorrow they embody is not merely that arising from the death 
of one beloved, but from the death of an exceptionally pious and 
upright CKristian priest, the author’s brother. If it would not be 
quite true to say that her grief, as here expressed, is altogether 
like that of those who “sorrow as having no hope,” yet it is 
quite true that in these poems the note of hope and consolation 
is almost lost in the less noble one of painful resignation. Miss 
Ryan is too narrow, too personal, too “constant,” as she calls 
herself in one of her sonnets, in her attitude toward life and 
death and love. Why are we Christians if the grave is 
to be as hopelessly the grave to us as it might be to dis- 
ciples of Schopenhauer or to “ pagans suckled in a creed out- 
worn”? Miss Ryan has so good an ear, and so much facility in 
verse-making that it would be a pity if she should remain so 
self-involved and despondent. 

Bonnie Dunraven: A Story of Kilcarrick (Boston : T. B. Noonan 
& Co.), is an interesting and well-written novel of Irish life 
among the smaller gentry, by Victor O’Donovan Power. The 
author has, in spots at least, a very feminine touch. The story 
is plotty, full of incident, and now and then dramatic. Some of 
the side sketches, as, for example, the Talbot girls at the 
picnic, show closer observation and better handling of superficial 
points of character than the more elaborately-conceived Bonnie 
and her friend Anna Wylde. There are some very poetic de- 
scriptive passages occasionally, and though the novel is not at 
all what would be called “ patriotic’? just now, it is thoroughly 
Irish in feeling. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. send us another volume of the stories of 
the deceased novelist, E. P. Roe, containing Zaken Alive and 
other brief novelettes, and also a reprint from Lzppincott’s Maga- 
sine, of an autobiographical sketch named ‘‘A Native Author, 
Called Roe.” Some of the tales have been already briefly 
noticed in these pages; none of them ever called for any special 
remark. There is a breezy manliness about the autobiography, 
however, which awakens sympathy with the “ native author’s” 
pluck and energy. What a good worker, one says, what a faith- 
ful, industrious fellow! He deserved success! But when one 
turns from the record of his patient hours at his desk to con- 
sider the result arrived at—not counting, of course, the result in 
dollars and cents, which was considerable—what a flat waste of 
time it all seems. Was there anything intellectual in it? Any- 
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thing as really dignified as growing strawberries and selling 
them? On the whole, our personal preference is altogether for 
the market-gardener Roe, as against the “native author.” 

From the same publishers comes a translation of Ludovic 
Halévy’s famous story, Zhe Abbé Constantin, too well known in 
its original form and in other English renderings to call for 
criticism. The present edition is well printed on smooth, heavy 
paper, with wide margins, and is moreover capitally  illus- 
trated by reproductions of Madeleine Lemaire’s beautiful water- 
color drawings. Barring a few freedoms of speech on the part 
of Paul de Lavardens, of the sort which very few Frenchmen 
seem to be able to deny themselves even when bent on decorum, 
the novel is a masterpiece, and may be safely recommended. 
Halévy, we believe, is a Jew, by birth if not by conviction, but 
in this story he has been content to be an artist simply, and to 
paint the good Abbé Constantin and his two American parish- 
ioners with a most sympathetic hand. 

Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s new poem, Wyndham Towers 
(New York and Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is not only 
eminently readable for its story, but exceptionally good blank- 
verse into the bargain. But that was to be expected. Its 
author's lightness of touch and arcistic sense of what may and 
what may not be said were to be counted on for so much as 
that. Nevertheless, one wonders that in describing the effect of 
the sudden revelation of Griselda’s charm on Richard Wyndham, 
he could have allowed himself a figure so inconceivably bad as this: 


*‘If so much beauty had a tiger been 
’T had eaten him!” 


There is a certain stupid ferocity in that conception which is, 
to say the least of it, inartistic. But the poem has many fine 
lines and some exquisite pictures. Take this, for instance : 


‘*A chill wind freshened in the pallid East 

And brought sea-smell of newly-blossomed foam, 
And stirred the leaves and branch-hung nests of birds. 
Fainter the glow-worm’s lantern glimmered now 

In the marsh-land and on the forest’s hem, 

And the slow dawn, with purple laced the sky 
Where sky and sea lay sharply edge to edge. 

The purple melted, changed to violet, 

And that to every delicate sea-shell tinge, 
Blush-pink, deep cinnabar; then no change was, 
Save that the air had in it sense of wings, 

Till suddenly the heavens were all aflame, 

And it was morning.” 
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Of the five women who record their convictions on the sub- 
ject of divorce in the January North American, only two, Rose 
Terry Cooke and “Jennie June,” have their faces set dead 
against it. Mrs, Cooke takes Protestant religious grounds for 
her opposition. ‘It has been,” she writes, ‘‘and still is, after a 
long life, my fixed opinion that in all the affairs of this world, 
as well as the next, the Scriptures are the only infallible guide.” 
Hence, in replying to the editor’s four questions: “(1) Do you 
believe in the principle of divorce under any circumstances ? (2) 
Ought divorced people be allowed to marry under any circum- 
stances ? (3) What is the effect of divorce on the integrity of the 
family ? (4) Does the absolute prohibition of divorce where it 
exists contribute to the moral purity of society,” she states her 
conviction that nothing but ‘‘the infidelity to the marriage vow 
in its most personal clause, of either husband or wife,” can justify 
divorce. As to the remarriage of either, she not only disbelieves 
in it but adds that her own “feeling is strong against any re- 
marriage after separation by death’’—at least for women. These 
are the only salient points she makes—a sort of assertion of 
individual preferences, in the first place for her own interpreta- 
tion of the letter of Holy Writ, and in the second for the princi- 
ple underlying the Hindoo suttee. The attitude of Mrs. Croly, 
“Jennie June,” will be more generally comprehensible. She dis- 
approves of divorce, but not on sentimental grounds. Side by 
side, she justly says, with the ease with which divorces may be 
secured, there has grown up a belief in individual rights and the 
pursuit of individual inclination as the highest goods. A marriage 
that at the outset does not fulfil expectation is considered a 
‘mistake,’ and one which ought to be rectified because it may 
have serious consequences. She goes on to remark that the 
order of nature compels those who make mistakes to suffer from 
their own acts, even though committed in ignorance of their con- 
sequences. She refuses to consider marriage as a mere arrange- 
ment “to make two people happy,” and takes the ground that 
it has “a much more serious intention, a much deeper meaning 
than this—a meaning that the civilized world generally feels and 
recognizes, and that renders it superior to the wickedness of 
many legal enactments, and still preserves the married home as 
the rule and separation as the exception.” There is good, solid 
thinking in this paper of Mrs. Croly’s. Though there is nothing 
formally religious in it, she has grasped the truth that marriage 
in the thought of God, the union of one man with one woman, is the 
gate through which life passes, and that it must be guarded in the high- 
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est interests of life. Duty is the only solvent she knows of for the per- 
plexities of this vexed question. ‘It clears up so many things,” 
she says, “ if we put ourselves out of the question, and accept 
what comes to us as simple duty, as that which is given us to 
do, and that we are to do as well as we can, with such patience 
and judgment and ability as we possess. . . . The grave and eternal 
responsibilities of marriage may well induce the thoughtful among 
the young to pause and reflect before incurring them. But once 
they have done so, there is no turning back; for they are no 
longer living for themselves; they no longer exist as separate 
entities; they have formed a combination and become a new pro- 
duct, a part of the eternal and ever-flowing life of the universe— 
and their business is to find points of agreement in this new life 
and thus aid in making it harmonious; not reasons for difference, 
which must always exist in a life and among people of infinitely 
varied ideas, tastes, habits, and capacities.” 

Of course, the trouble with such views, just as they are in 
themselves, is that they have no appreciable value as_ social 
forces. In the absence of a definite Christian faith which can 
answer satisfactorily the questions put to it by a trained intel- 
ligence, human nature and individual inclinations are seldom 
sufficiently ‘‘altruistic’” to keep up to the difficult level of 
Christian marriage. That, as Dr. Brownson writes in The 
Convert, “is above the strength of human nature in our present 
fallen state, and needs Christian grace.” The remark is, of 
course, not universally applicable, but there is no doubt that it 
does apply to average men and women encountering more than 
average difficulties in the marriage state. And the statistics of 
divorce seem to show either that the general average of 
humanity is much lower than it was even twenty years ago, or 
that the common run of difficulties rises above its old standard. 
The majority of the good and reputable women who have ex- 
pressed their opinions in the Vorth American seem to think both 
horns of the dilemma more than sufficiently sharp. The list of 
reasons for granting divorce ought to be considerably lengthened, 
says Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, while Mrs. Barr puts the blunt 
question why the “Seventh Commandment” of the Mosaic law 
should be treated with so much respect when people have long 
been exempted from most of its other enactments? Because it 
was reiterated by our Saviour? She thinks his words have been 
misunderstood. ‘‘ What God has joined man cannot put asunder.”’ 
It is the man-made marriages which result in unhappiness, and it 
is those this lady would call on the law to sever, with permission 
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to one or both parties to it to remarry. Every marriage is man- 
made which does not result in perfect happiness, apparently. 
Colonel Ingersoll is of much the same mind, but then he has no 
steady employment, that we know of, as a contributor to Sunday- 
school literature and the Protestant religious press. To do Mrs. 
Barr justice, her novels, so far as we are acquainted with them, 
contain no trace of such opinions. Now and then they give a 
vicious “little dig” at the Catholic faith, which the paper we 
are referring to goes farto explain, but they uniformly breathe an 
atmosphere of purity and wholesome feeling. Perhaps the 
average good woman’s heart is apt to be a safer guide than her 
head. We take it to be the latter which Mrs. Barr consulted 
when she sat down at her desk with this list of editorial 
questions before her. 

It would be pleasant to be able to say a hearty word of ap- 
proval concerning Mr. William Forbes Cooley’s Emmanuel: The 
Story of the Messiah (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) It is 
an attempt to put the life of our Lord, as conceived from one 
of the several Protestant standpoints, into the form of a histor- 
ical novel. It runs, therefore, on the same general lines as 
Wallace’s Ben Hur, and differs from it less in tenor and purport 
than in its manner of treating the same theme. It is as hope- 
lessly dull as any book could be which introduced the Son 
of God made man, and did so with an unfeigned reverence. 
But Mr. Cooley’s reverence for the Christ whom he has evolved 
from the Gospels by the aid of a singularly tame imagination, 
is quite compatible with much which must be exceedingly repul- 
sive to any reader holding the Catholic doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion. According to him, our Lord received the first intimation 
that he might himself be the Messiah when talking with the 
doctors in the temple in his twelfth year. Perhaps this impres- 
sion might have faded, but the baptism at Jordan determined its 
validity. To quote Mr. Cooley: 


‘* Startling, wonderful, and in some cases full of promise as the scene of 
his baptism had been to many, fo him its significance was incomparably 
greater / At last the question was settled; he, and not another, was the 
Chosen One, the Lord’s Anointed. The great prophet of God, whose voice 
was shaking the land, had recognized him; the voice from heaven had 
confirmed and completed his recognition. The sign long waited for... 
had come at last; he was the Son of God, and the time of his manifesta- 
tion was at hand.” 


Mr. Cooley gives his readers no direct means of knowing his 
belief about the miraculous conception of Christ. His story 
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begins with the first Christmas, not with the Annunciation. But 
he gives abundant grounds for the inference that he considers 
St. Joseph to have been his natural father. True, he nowhere 
says so. Like the author of Ben Hur, he gives the spouse of 
Mary a rather ignominious part to play. He is a peasant with 
a “rather stolid but honest countenance,” presumably the father 
of Jesus, and certainly so of Mary’s other children—four or five 
sons, that is, and a daughter. At one crisis in our Saviour’s 
life these “brethren of Jesus,” says Mr. Cooley, “induced their 
mother to accompany them to Capernaum,” and try to persuade 
him to relinquish his dangerous course. She could not quite 
agree with— 


‘‘James and the other brothers that Jesus was beside himself. 

Yet in her perplexity and distress she was not without the fear that she had 
made a mistake in relating to Fesus as he came to manhood the incidents of 
his birth. Who could tell but that these narratives had really unbalanced 
his mind?” 


No doubt these things are very shocking. But it will sur- 
prise nobody who has any knowledge of that idiosyncrasy of the 
Protestant mind which permits it to pick and choose its facts and 
alter or reject documents at will, and by virtue of which, indeed, it 
is Protestant and not avowedly infidel, to find that Mr. Cooley 
keeps pretty closely to the Gospel text, accepts all the miracles 
and believes in the death, resurrection, and ascension of our 
Saviour. We should add that, although at pains to provide the 
ever-Virgin Mother with so many natural protectors, Mr. Cooley 
has almost lost sight of them by the time he arrives at the 
Passion, and is at no loss to discover a reason for the precious 
legacy to St. John. They had never been in close sympathy 
with their brother, he insinuates, and it was with an eye to this 
fact that he had once declared, ‘‘ Whosoever shall do the will of 
God, the same is my brother, and sister, and mother.” 

Mr. Cooley’s book does not deserve on its merits the space 
here given it, but it affords occasion for accentuating the wide and 
painful difference between what passes for orthodox Protestant- 
ism in very many quarters and the true faith of Christendom. 
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WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 

ALL COMMUNICATIONS RELATING TO READING CIRCLES, LISTS OF BOOKS, ETC., SHOULD 
BE ADDRESSED TO THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION, NO. 415 WEST FIFTY-NINTH 
STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 

Boston leads the way with five newly-formed Catholic Reading Circles, 
started within the past year in response to the appeal of the Columbian Reading 
Union. No other city on our list can claim an equal number. To Boston, 
therefore, justly belongs the glory of having developed in a short space of time 
the largest number of active workers. We congratulate the leaders and mem- 
bers of the movement, and hope to get from them in the near future some further 
account of the methods used to promote the rapid growth of Reading Circles. 

We are informed that the speedy results at Boston are largely due to the 
active zeal and liberality of the Rev. James B. Troy. He has generously provided 
at his own expense fifty copies of the pamphlet edition of ‘‘ Books and Read- 
ing,” by Brother Azarias, lately republished from THE CATHOLIC WORLD by the 
Cathedral Library Reading Circle, of New York. At our request he has also 
kindly sent some valuable suggestions in the following letter for publication : 

‘* As to the utility of the Reading Circle there should be no question. But 
to bear much fruit it should be well managed. I think the Reading Circle 
should not be a religious society in the ordinary sense of the term. The object 
of a Sodality of the Blessed Virgin is to encourage devotion to the Mother of 
God. The end is distinctively religious. The end of the Reading Circle should 
be somewhat different. Hence it should be well understood that we are to read 
not only what are called ‘‘ pious books,” but that we are also to enter the whole 
wide field of Catholic literature. Fiction, history, philosophy, theology—every 
foot of the field of Catholic literature should be traversed. 

‘* Going to the other extreme, the Reading Circle should not be merely a 
social club, though it is well to cultivate the social element in our nature. But 
this, I think, should be a work apart from that of the Reading Circle. Members 
of a Circle are then to understand that they are not merely to come together at 
stated intervals for the purpose of having a pleasant, social time. If they are to 
derive any profit from the Reading Circle, they must work. I mean that they 
must read the books intelligently, and also bring intelligence to the discussion of 
the books at the general meeting of the Circle. It will not do, for instance, to 
read only the conversational part of an historical novel and pay no attention to 
the facts of history. 

‘In the discussion of the books there should be a competent guide. We all 
know that respect for intellectual ability is a special characteristic of the Ameri- 
can people. When we listen to a public speaker and are obliged to admit that 
he knows more about the matter he is discussing than we do, we respect his in- 
tellectual superiority. So with the guide in the Reading Circle. She should be 
a person whose opinion in literary matters the members of the Circle will re- 
spect. Not, indeed, that the guide should monopolize the conversation. Her 
main duty, as I conceive it, should be to make the members express the thoughts 
they have with regard to the books they have read. This at times will require a 
great deal of tact. JAMES B. TRoy. 

** Roxbury, Boston, Mass.” 

VOL. L.—45 
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We are glad to welcome the ‘‘ Hecker Catholic Reading Circle,” of Provi- 
dence, R. I., organized in the parish of the Immaculate Conception. The sec- 
retary, Miss Ellen L. Virgin, writes concerning it: 

‘Our Circle consists of both young men and young women, and our young 
men manifest the deepest interest and enthusiasm in all the work of the Circle. 
We have an active membership of twenty, and have received as many more ap- 
plications for membership. We meet fortnightly in the hall attached to the 
church. Several other Circles are to be organized.” 

To the Brownson Lyceum, of Providence, and especially to its energetic 
president, Mr. John G. Hanrahan, the Columbian Reading Union is already 
indebted for many favors. Its object and plans were explained by one of the 
speakers at the public meeting held in honor of the delegates to the Convention 
of the Catholic Young Men’s National Union. From the golden words of advice 
uttered by Rt. Rev. Bishop Harkins on that occasion we feel convinced that he 
takes a deep paternal interest in all forms of organization having in view the 
self-improvement of young people. Besides favorable anticipations, we now 
rejoice to know that the ‘‘ Hecker Reading Circle” is actually established, and 
is the first of many others to be organized in the beautiful city of Providence. 


* 
* * 


We thoroughly appreciate the condition of things which prevails in many 
small towns, as well as in the cities, where the demand for Catholic literature is 
urgent and the supply is scanty. The following letter makes known an intel- 
lectual want felt by thousands of Catholics in the United States: 

‘** Those living within easy reach of Catholic literature hardly know the men- 
tal starvation endured by those of less favored places where a Catholic of any 
literary inclination is dependent upon the resources of public libraries, with their 
indiscriminate selections. I am sorry to be so far from any local benefits to be 
- derived, but am glad to know that a Catholic Reading Union is a national possi- 
bility. M. E. M.” 


+ 
* * 


The list of stories for young readers prepared by the Ozanam Reading Circle 
of New York City has been favorably received. We quote some passages from 
the introduction, worthy of the profound attention of all who wish to assist in the 
production and dissemination of healthful juvenile literature : 

‘*Conscientious parents and teachers do not give books to children under 
their charge without forming some opinion of their contents. Neither do they 
permit untrained minds to choose at random books from public libraries, which 
often contain an abundant supply of the worst juvenile literature and very few 
specimens of that which is best. It is very easy to get stories of boys who are 
made to talk like sceptics, and to perform daring acts of disobedience in school 
and out of school. For many reasons, which cannot here be mentioned, health- 
ful, interesting stories with a good moral tone are not so plentifully distributed. 
Many have neither the time nor opportunity for a personal inspection of books 
intended as presents for the young. Hence the need of making an effort to 
secure reliable guidance from those competent to decide. This list has been pre- 
pared, with that object in view, at the request of the Columbian Reading Union, 
It contains only a few of the many good books issued by Catholic publishers, and 
will serve as an introduction to more extended lists in the future. 

‘¢ Bulky volumes, used chiefly as ornaments for a marble-top table, are pur- 
chased at an exorbitant price from travelling agents. In vain do parents expect 
children to be attracted by such books, especially when they contain specimens 
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of worn-out woodcuts and colored pictures in shocking bad taste. The money 
spent for such publications could be more profitably invested by getting handy 
volumes which children will read with avidity. Very fewcan afford to buy books 
merely as ornaments. 

‘*It is a matter of regret that so little attention has been given to the study 
of Catholic boy-life in the United States. The numerous specimens of imported 
boys in books used for premiums have too much of a foreign environment to be- 
come attractive heroes, or models to be imitated by young Americans. There is 
urgent need of writers in this field, and from the present outlook it does not 
seem likely that the supply will keep pace with the demand. Intelligent parents 
and school managers can do much, however, by judicious discrimination in favor 
of publishers who will offer liberal encouragement to authors fully qualified to 
write books showing forth the noble traits of character to be found among Cathe 
olic boys and girls of America.” 

The list of titles as here given is not intended to be exhaustive, only four 
books being allowed to each publisher. But it is fairly representative of the best 
books yet produced under Catholic auspices; and this statement is made with 
full knowledge of how much room there is for improvement. 

Catholic Authors. Titles of Books. Publishers. 
J. D. Bryant, M.D Pauline Seward John Murphy & Co., 182 Bale 
Frederick W. Faber Ethel's Book of Angels timore St., Baltimore, Md. 
Anna H. Dorsey Re ee ere a P “ “ 
Countess de Ségur Adventures of a Donkey. Mlustrated. Baltimore Publishing Co., 106 
Mary M. Meline Vowbrays and Harringtons E. Baltimore St., Baltimore, 
Kate Taylor Known Too Late 
Popular Moral Tales : - 
Maurice F. Egan 4 Garden of Roses Thomas B. Noonan & Co., 
Cardinal Wiseman The Lamp of the Sanctuary 17, I9 and 21 Boylston St., 
Golden Legends of Christian Youth.... Boston, Mass. 
Told by the Firelight - 
VUemoirs of a New York Doll. Mlus- 
Catholic Publication Society 
Uncle Ned's Stories for Boys and Girls, Co. 
Illustrated 
cette eee cree Little Pierre, the Pedlar of Alsace. 
lustrated 
Agnes Sadlier y hildren’ . D. & Il Sadlier & Co., 33 
Mary C. Crowley rr) Barclay St., New York Clays 
Rev. W. H. Anderdon y 2 sa 
D. P. Conyngham, LL.D... The Flower of Az vondale “ “ 
Winnie Rover The Neptune Outward Bound P. O'Shea, 45 Warren St., 
“ The Neptune Afloat New York City. 
The Neptune at the Golden Horn " “ 
E. Souvestre Legends of Brittany. “ “ 
Maurice F, Egan TRO LA IONE OS ooo ios. cea ese Fr. Pustet & Co. 
Harry O'Brien The Prairie Boy. Mllustrated P, J. Kenedy, 5 Barclay St., 
Marion J. Brunowe Seven of Us New York City. 
Valentine Williams The Captain of the Club i 
Rev. A. M. Gruissi, C.PP.S. Stories for Young Readers ........04+ % se 
sone Mulholland Hetty Gray ; or, Nobody's Bairn The Vatican Library Co., 13 
PEE POT SEB ciie iin ccsearencs Barclay St., New York ida 


oe “ oe 


oe 


Augusta Drane ‘ - 

Christian Reid 4 Child of Mary Ave Maria Publishing Co., 
Once Upon a Time Notre Dame, Ind. 
VUidshipman Bob $ 
Stories for Stormy Sundays : = 
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Marion J. Brunowe... .....4 Lucky Family A. Riffarth, 42 Barclay St., 
New York City. 
Percy Wynn; or, Making a Boy of 
PE torisrs th skseeccunnesnctaes ene A. J. Schim1, Napoleon, Ohio. 
Peter F. Cunningham & Son, 
817 Arch St. Philadelphia, 
REE Sachin cviesack unkaunands Pa. 
Vadame Lavaille's Bequest 


“a 


ATTRACTIVE BOOKS OF INSTRUCTION. 


Illus- 
Catholic Publication Society 
Co., 9 Barclay St., New 

York City. 
The First Christmas. Mllustrated....Fr. Pustet & Co.,50 and 52 
Shade and Light. (illustrated Barclay St., New York City. 
Our Birthday Bouquet Benziger Bros., 36 and 38 
Little Compliments of the Season, \l- Barclay St., New York City. 
lustrated a ia 
Greetings to the Christ-Child. \us- 


For future lists of this kind we shall be pleased to get from each Catholic 
publisher a marked copy of his catalogue, indicating the most attractive books 
for general circulation. Send ten cents in postage for the complete list, with 
comments on authors, etc., of stories for young readers to the Columbian Read- 
ing Union, No. 415 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York City. M. C. M. 





A MISSION SCHOOL. 


ST. JOSEPH’S COLORED SCHOOL, 
NORFOLK, Virginia, Dec. 9, 1889. 

REV. DEAR SIR: Knowing how interested you are in our work here, I de- 
layed answering your kind letter until I learned more of the condition of our 
scholars, their parents, and their homes. 

There is but one Catholic church in Norfolk, St. Mary’s, and the colored 
members of the congregation occupy a gallery at the back of the church and 
near the organ-loft. There are about seventy-five or one hundred practical 
Catholics at the very most, and they are all very poor. Most of the colored men 
are employed in the cotton-mills or in lading English vessels with cargo during 
this part of the year, while others are given work in the lumber-yards, or catch fish 
for a living. The women seem to earn their bread too, at washing, sewing, or 
cleaning houses, although they get but fifty cents for a whole day’s work, while 
the average pay for a man is six or seven dollars per week. 

In visiting their homes we found many who had been owned by Catholic 
masters, and have within the past few years only dropped from their own church, 
and now attend either of the Protestant denominations, and all this in spite of 
the zeal and devotion of our good priests; but they all seemed to rejoice at the 
prospect of a church being built for them, and professed their willingness to 
“““ get renewed and come back.” Many of them are like children, and must be 
treated with gentleness until they are taught to realize the seriousness of life and 
their duty to God and their neighbor. There is still too great a tendency in 
them to éarter for everything they do or give, and yet it would not take very 
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much to make them love the liberty of our religion and become faithful members. 
Many among them, as is quite natural, like to be Arvominent, and unless they are 
by themselves, and with colored people alone, there is a self-consciousness about 
them which acts as a restraint ; this shyness, together with the many ‘‘lodges”’ 
and ‘‘ societies” attached to the churches where only colored members belong, 
have drawn some of our colored Catholics away from the true church; but let 
us hope a better day is dawning for them, and for us who long to bring them 
to the Master from whom they have strayed. 

Not quite three months ago we opened the schools here, at the request of 
the Josephite Fathers, to whom money had been given for the purchase of the 
property and house we occupy. It was in possession of fifteen colored families, 
who rented it from the owners; so extensive repairs were necessary to make it 
habitable for the four Franciscan Sisters who were appointed for the work. 
Three of us are engaged in teaching every day. We have one hundred scholars, 
divided into three classes, and they are attentive and anxious to learn as well 
and as much as they can. The larger children learn prayers, catechism, the 
‘three R’s,” with geography, history, and grammar; and on Wednesday and 
Friday afternoons the girls are taught plain sewing. During the sewing-class 
one girl is appointed to read some simple tale, Catholic, of course, and the’ 
following day it is the subject of their dictation lesson, and they show in that an 
evidence of attention and of understanding which has been a great surprise for us. 

I teach a primary class of thirty-seven boys and girls in one of the rooms in 
our little convent, and in the room above the larger girls are taught. The little 
girls showed great anxiety to be taught sewing on the two appointed days, and 
as I wished to encourage them and to teach them, I was at a loss how to occupy 
the boys so that we might be free to devote ourselves to the sewing. There was 
nothing better, it seemed, than to furnish each little black lad with a needle and 
thread and a strip of cloth and three large buttons, and let them belong to ‘‘ our 
class.” The girls tried to laugh at them, but the boys were brave and did not 
care, though the needle nearly always went through the top of their finger 
instead of through the hole in the button, and the buttons were nearly every one 
sewn on wrong side up, and every needle lost its point in that first awful sewing 
lesson ; but it’ was not altogether a failure, and they all agreed that it was much 
harder to sew a button on than to pull one off. 

There is a singular power in their secret societies. Even these little chil- 
dren often ask to be excused from school to attend ¢heiy lodge meeting on 
certain afternoons. One little girl told me she belonged to the ‘‘ Brothers and 
Sisters of Love and Charity.” They pay ten cents every month and get ‘‘ thirty 
dollars when they die.” That is the attraction, and they go on paying from 
infancy to old age. 

We pass by a Methodist church on our way to St. Vincent’s Hospital, where 
we go to hear Mass, and on Sunday mornings and evenings meetings are held 
there, and it is a reproach to us to see the congregation that comes out of that 
church—three hundred at the very least, and the greater number are men, young 
men, too. If we only had a big church, like the old church in Sixtieth Street, 
where we could have Mass and Benediction and congregational singing, what a 
harvest we might reap! Do pray, father, that it may not be far distant. 

We can work for the children in the meantime, although we have only 
twenty-three Catholics among our one hundred pupils. The Sunday-school and 
children’s Mass are much better attended at present than before we opened the 
school. Forty-three children were present last Sunday, of whom twenty-two 
were non-Catholic. They are attentive and respectful, and know their catechism 
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as well as our white children. With some little tots we have had difficulty in 
making them say that ‘‘man is a creature composed of body and soul,” for 
their decided opinion seemed to be that ‘‘ man is a preacher” ! 

There is an old wooden shanty back of our convent and facing Queen Street 
where the boys’ school is held for the present. We have to get new beams and 
supports put in occasionally to keep it together, and to prevent the wind and rain 
from coming in through foo many places at once. The ground on which this 
building stands is intended for a new school-house when we get the means to 
begin work. Who speaks first with a contribution? My letter is much longer 
than it was intended it should be, and I hope you are not wearied by it. Your 
letter encouraged us very much, and it was a real act of charity, for, excepting 
our kind and benevolent priests, we are strangers here, and even the climate is 
not familiar to us, for it is not like the Christmas weather of the dear North, and 
it is not easy to realize that in two weeks the grand old Adeste fideles will be 
heard once more mingling its music with the Christmas bells in so many sanctu- 
aries, where the ‘‘ Venite adoremus’”’ will be accepted by Mary’s Divine Child on 
our altars. Very sincerely yours, SISTER MARY PAUL, O.S.F. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


APPRECIATIONS, with an Essay on Style. By Walter Pater. London and New 

York: Macmillan & Co. 

A book from the pen of Mr. Walter Pater is certain of a welcome from 
all those whose welcome is worth the having. There is that about his style 
that marks him as painstaking and exacting even to the turn of a phrase— 
perhaps more painstaking as regards the turn of a phrase than as regards the 
whole truth of a statement. Still, his book is such as scholars delight in, even 
when bound to differ with him. 4ffreciations is not always easy reading. The 
sentences lack directness and point. They are not unfrequently labored—the 
sentences of one groping after fresh material and new form in which to clothe it. 

The book contains suggestive essays about Wordsworth and Coleridge and 
Charles Lamb. But the authors with whom Mr. Pater seems to be most in sym- 
pathy are William Morris and Dante Gabriel Rossetti. The whole bent of his 
mind is towards the school of modern estheticism. Indeed, his writings may well 
be taken as the best prosaic exponent of that school. ‘lhere is the same devotion 
to art for art’s sake; there is the same careful structure of sentences; there is the 
same sense for the weird and the bizarre; there also is the same anxiety to leave 
all beaten paths and explore new fields of thought and construct new forms of 
expression 

To our mind the most thoughtful essay in the book is the opening one on | 
Style. It is fresh and suggestive. It has the advantage of being written by one 
who has made a study of his subject, and who knows whereof he speaks. The 
very names he mentions show the high ideal he has set up. 

‘* Different classes of persons,” he says, ‘‘ at different times, make, of course, 
very various demands upon literature. Still, scholars, I suppose, and not only 
scholars but all disinterested lovers of books, will always look to it, as to all other 
fine art, for a refuge, a sort of cloistral refuge, from a certain vulgarity in the 
actual world. A perfect poem like Lycidas, a perfect fiction like Esmond, the 
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perfect handling of a theory like Newman’s /dea of a University, has for them 
something of the uses of a religious ‘ retreat’” (p. 24). 

In this quotation we find Mr. Pater’s central idea of literature—the 
point of view from which he regards it—as well as his ideals. Literature 
is to him a fine art, ‘‘like all other fine art.” As such it must possess form. 
The form may be severe and unadorned, as in some of Stendhal’s best work; it 
may be luxuriant in ornament, as in Les Miseradles of Victor Hugo; it may be 
rich in the graces of unpretentious and unconscious beauty, as in The Vicar of 
Wakefield; so long as it contains the unity of design, the proportion of parts, 
‘““the one beauty” that is of the essence of the subject and is ‘‘independent, in 
prose and verse alike, of all removable decoration,” so long will the work be 
appreciated as a piece of art. According to Mr. Pater, the great element that 
enters into the construction of artistic form is ‘‘self-restraint, a skilful economy 
of means.” ‘‘ The artist,” says Schiller, ‘‘ may be known rather by what he 
omits.” But, as we shall see later on, this artistic omission has various aspects, 
all of which must be taken into account when criticising a work. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Pater barely touches upon the rhythm of prose. 
It is a fruitful theme and it may yet lead to the construction of laws of prose 
rhythm as well defined as those of poetic rhythm. It underlies every form of 
approved style. It varies with a music all its own. The rhythm of Milton’s 
Areopagitica is distinct from that of Hooker’s celebrated definition of law in the 
Ecclesiastical Polity; these, again, are distinct from that of Macaulay’s well- 
known passage on the church or Newman’s classic sentences on music. Then, 
also, is there variety in each author. Now he writes in a minor key, now ina 
major. 

But a more serious oversight in Mr. Pater’s discussion of style is the fact that 
he loses sight of the possibilities of style. He speaks as though all the best forms 
of style were exhausted. Indeed, he is almost a Humanist in his conception of 
the importance of form. But we cannot make the past the exclusive measure of 
the future. Every innovation of every great artist has been a shock to his con- 
temporaries. We have before us a remonstrance of a friend and admirer of 
Michelangelo’s when that great artist painted ‘‘ The Last Judgment” in the 
Sistine Chapel. The artist represented every vice in all its horrors as his vast 
brain conceived it, and the friend objected to the boldness of the conception and 
the freedom of its execution. He wasshocked. No doubt we shall all be shocked 
on that dread day—‘“‘ that day of wrath.” A complacent painting of that sub- 
ject must needs be a failure. The remedy for Michelangelo was not to clothe 
his naked, loathsome figures, but to wipe out the great-masterpiece. 

Again, the admirers of Mozart and Bach and Beethoven found in the 
music of Wagner nothing but the discord and the shrieks of nature. But who 
will say to-day that Wagner has not given music a new and a noble form? So 
also with Browning. He seems to have smashed every mould of literary expres- 
sion, and out of the fragments fashioned unto himself a rough and rugged 
mould in which he throws his magnificent soul-readings. Does not our 
disappointment arise from our bringing to the reading of him our precon- 
ceived literary notions? Of course we do not find them. His workis not that of 
rehearsing and re-echoing. ' He has a mission all his own, and he expresses him- 
self in language all his own. We look, for instance, for growth and development 
of character as exemplified in a series of words and acts. Browning has nothing 
to do with growth and development of character. He leaves that to the novelist. 
His work is to take a soul in the supreme moment—the great crisis of its life— 
and show forth the making or the marring of that soul under the touch of adver- 
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sity or prosperity. Or, in a medizval tale, he mirrors forth some old-new 
thought as applicable to-day as when the story was first told. Take as an 
example his last volume of poems, Aso/ando, over which the critics are at this 
moment so much divided. Take the story of the lawyer who has grown wealthy 
out of the money extorted from the widow and the orphan, and whom the devil 
is waiting to strangle as soon as he gives up saying the little prayer that he had 
learned in his youth. The lawyer is on good terms with himself and with the 
whole world. He gives liberally to the church. He has the ecclesiastical digni- 
taries to dine at his table. But once read, can that incident of the Father 
Superior wringing from his napkin the blood that had been coined into the 
means by which the lawyer could live so sumptuously ever be forgotten? 
And are there no deacons, no pillars and mainstays of our churches, on whom 
everybody smiles, who have coined the money they are so liberal with out of the 
sweat and blood and tears of the poor and the oppressed? Is not the evil spirit 
of greed and rapine awaiting the opportunity to strangle such men? No; there 
is depth in Browning; his meaning is hard to get at, but once you enter into his 
point of view and read from that outward the whole grandeur of his conception 
stands forth in al] its rugged proportions. 

We may not admire the new forms; we may prefer the old ones; but it 
were unwisdom to quarrel with that which does not please us. A. 


HYMNS WITH TUNES FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS AND CONGREGATIONS. The 
music composed, selected, and arranged by Edmund G. Hurley, Organist 
and Choirmaster of the Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York City. 
New York: Catholic Publication Society Co.; London: Burns & Oates, Lim- 
ited. 

HYMNS FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS AND CONGREGATIONS. Selected by Edmund 
G. Hurley, Organist and Choirmaster of the Church of St. Paul the Apos-, 
tle, New York City. To accompany Hymns with Tunes for Catholic 
Schools and Congregations. New York: Catholic Publication Society Co.; 
London: Burns & Oates, Limited. 

The first of these little books contains the words and music of fifty hymns and 
the Litany of the Blessed Virgin: the second contains the words only of the same 
hymns and litany. The first may be used for classes of larger children in schools 
and the second for the smaller children. For congregational use, choice may be 
made of either, according to circumstances of the number and character of the 
people and the methods adopted to introduce hymn-singing into a parish. The 
larger book is sold for $10a hundred; the smaller one, we presume, for very much 
less. 
This selection contains three hymns for Advent, six for Christmas-time, five 
for Lent, three for Easter and Pentecost, eight for the Blessed Sacrament, nine 
for the Blessed Virgin and for May devotions, and seventeen for occasional use. 
Thirteen of the tunes are original compositions of Mr. Hurley, and the rest have 
been selected on account of their proved fitness and beauty. All these hymns 
have been tried, most of them for many years, and found good by actual experi- 
ment. They are for the most part the result of selection by different judges after 
long trial in the Sunday-school and congregation of St. Paul’s Church, New 
York. They are something like the result of ‘‘ the survival of the fittest.” They 
are not children’s hymns in the sense of being juvenile; they are fitted for all 
ages and all grades of intelligence. The words and verses are simple, yet the re- 
verse of dull; the music is tuneful, easy to learn, pleasant to sing. But its best 
praise is that it is religious. Very few of the tunes pass the boundaries of what is 
called grave music, and not one of them is frivolous. What is called lackadais- 
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ical or even worldly music is not found here, and nothing is borrowed from the 
opera. The hymns are all calculated to arouse devotion, and are all expressive 
of doctrine and worship in a good degree, some in a very high degree. 

The harmonies are arranged so that any one who can play even a little can 
quickly learn them; they are good, solid harmonies, mostly diatonic, suited to 
the capacities of any kind of organist and, for singing, of all who have had any 
practice in singing in parts. These harmonies will be found very effective for sing- 
ing, but the hymns cannot be used in less than four parts or in unison. Unison 
is the best for large numbers anyway, and two-part singing is not good in the cir- 
cumstances which these publications are designed to meet. 

It might be objected that the number of hymns given by Mr. Hurley is too 
small; but this, we think, can only be urged by persons of limited experience. 
Fifty good hymns, well practised and known, is all that can be relied on in average 
congregations. The selection here: offered goes through the entire liturgical year, 
with the addition of excellent hymns, under the head Occasional, for the usual 
devotions of the faithful. If one insists that a bigger book is needed, Father 
Young’s Catholic Hymnal, or some other one of like scope, will be found more 
copious in repertory. But for practical use in Sunday-schools and parish schools, 
and especially for the introduction of congregational singing, Mr. Hurley’s little 
book furnishes a practical, simple, and inexpensive manual. 

For schools the best plan would be to purchase a full supply of the book con- 
taining the words and tunes both, and place a copy in the hands of every child. 
All scholars are taught music nowadays, and here is the first and best occasion 
for practical use of that knowledge for religious purposes. The very same may 
be said of choirs and sodalities. The use of the notes by persons, children or 
adults, who know even a little music will make the task of learning a very short 
one indeed. For the use of the whole congregation, let those who know anything 
about music buy the larger book and use it, taking it home and playing and sing- 
ing the hymns in their families; the others can use the smaller one. 

It is a delusion to suppose that there is any great difficulty in introducing the 
singing of hymns by the whole people. This hymn-book in the people’s hands, 
an organist to play the tunes and accompany the singing, a priest to give some 
very simple rehearsals, and the result is secured. The tune of the hymn selected 
to begin with should be played over two or three times on the organ, then a few 
persons prepared beforehand—for instance, the choir or a sodality scattered 
throughout the church—should sing it over, after that the whole congregation 
should try the first one or two lines, and then the whole verse. In fifteen minutes 
or less you will have a large enough number able to go along with the organ very 
well indeed, and after a short time the whole people singing in a body witheut 
fear of mistakes. What, as a matter of fact, is most of all needed is neither 
organ, book, nor practice, but a conviction that the singing of the divine praises 
by all the people is pleasing to God and beneficial to souls, and then the courage 
of one’s conviction. 

This book is also good for use on missions where the fathers are desirous ot 
introducing congregational singing. 


THE CONTINUOUS CREATION. An Application of the Evolutionary Philoso- 
phy to the Christian Religion. By Myron Adams. Boston and New 
York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. . 


Mr. Adams is a theistic evolutionist of the most radical type, who seeks 
to reconcile the new philosophy with the Christian religion, not as that is 
authoritatively given, but as reconstructed to suit the evolutionary theory. 
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Accordingly, he reverses the doctrine of man’s fall from a state of original 
justice to that of his rise from the condition of atoms and force to an Incarnate 
Deity. He holds that there is a personal God who causes all things by this pro- 
cess of evolution; that Christ was produced by it, and was only a being in the 
order of nature, and that miracles were only natural operations. As regards the 
immortality of the soul, he applies the theory of the survival of the fittest, and 
seems to think that the quality of holiness is essential to immortal life; then the 
continuous life, which is essential to the future existence, is made dependent 
upon the possession of a quality which the soul is free to have or not have. 
Moreover, according to evolution, the human intellect and will must have their 
origin in certain animal instincts (p. 144), and man must consequently be only 
force and matter, so developed through different eons by the power of the Eternal 
Energy as to be able to pray to and worship God. We see in this instance how 
a contradiction is involved in the application of the theory of the survival of the 
fittest to the soul. By it a quality non-essential to existence is made something 
without which the soul cannot exist. And, in regard to this theory of the origin 
of the soul, reason teaches us that it is absurd to derive a spiritual substance from 
the action of eternal energy upon matter and force, because spiritual and ma- 
terial natures have nothing in common. 

Besides, the denial of the supernatural order in the Incarnation, and the 
attempt to explain miracles by natural causes, are merely endeavors to set aside 
facts which are as indisputable as anything we can know by the testimony of 
the senses and the light of reason. Mr. Adams ought to understand that the 
historic facts which he denies—the creation, the incarnation, and its attendant 
miracles—-are more certain than any which can be ascertained regarding the 
pre-historic periods of the earth; and we fear that his mistake, like that of 
many others, is the result of a nervous impatience lest revelation should seem 
inconsistent with the speculations and half-truths of the hour. He should be 
content to wait, knowing that error, like other delinquents, has a strong ten- 
dency to self-destruction. It is remarkable that he, notwithstanding these errors, 
claims to believe in Christianity, and dedicates his book to Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church, of Rochester, N. Y., over which he has been pastor for many 
years. 

FREE METHOD IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. Suggestions offered to all lovers of 
children, by One of Themselves. London: Arthur J. Roche. 

This commendable treatise is an English production. It is in the writer’s 
mind to see established the ‘‘ free method” in education, of which so much is 
written by his American cousins. And this, albeit, with professed loyalty to 
‘‘c6de requirements.’”’ We theorize so amazingly on elementary teaching, and 
have put so little of our theorizing into practice, that it is mildly exhilarating to 
read this suggestive work, with its fresh air of originality and simple tender of 
“‘new” modes for ‘‘drawing out” the dormant faculties of childhood. It is 
claimed for free method that it is one of the on-coming influences of the age. 
We will essay to give the gist of the argument, though the book, in order to be 
profited by, must be read as a whole. 

‘* Child-gardening,” so we read, to be productive, must be commenced when 
the child is two or thereabouts, and at this tender age the perceptions of the 
senses should be cultivated with a full and free development of every faculty ; with 
this; by the proper modes, fitting apparatus, and capable exponents, there would 
be an accompanying development in each individual child of self-recognition, 
self-dependence, and the healthy germs of a knowledge how to preserve and 
draw on reserve forces. 
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The ‘‘ mistaken ideals of the past, in which the training of character, if recog- 
nized at all, is made entirely subordinate to the aims of study ”—these are to be 
far distanced, and in their place the author ‘‘ pleads especially for (1) Precision, 
(2) Fun, and (3) Mutual Helpfulness ” It is thought the aim, the very meaning 
ot education (which is the development and training of the natural faculties, with 
the setting of these at their true work) is flagrantly lost sight of in daily routine 
of mechanical and arbitrary method. The instructors of youth are begged to 
develop and nourish those germs of all that is sweet and noble innate in the soul 
of each child, to satisfy the yearnings, the sometimes intense cravings, for the 
good in every form of those child-souls. To teach that truth, the soul of poetry, 
is likewise the soul of a// that is beautiful. As for the considerable length of the- 
orizing preface, a possible accusation of Quixotism is refuted by, ‘‘ ‘ Faith worketh 
by love.’ Here is the true Key. The misuse of the word need not, must not, 
lead to the ignoring of it, s¢z// less the loss of the sacred thing it signifies.” 

The plea for zoom, p. 36, sounds familiar. ‘‘ We cannot be hurried, and 
must not be cramped. . We want to be able to breathe and move freely.”” School 
furniture had better take its chances, is said further on, than that ‘‘ rudimentary 
wings” be injured through lack of room for their activities. Elasticity, spontane- 
ity, a training of the affections and of the will—these are the key-notes that reverber- 
ate all through the composition; they are emphasized as they need be, if the free 
method is to take its place among the ‘‘ on-coming influences” of theage. Teach 
the little ones to do the right for love and happiness, not for chains. 

So much for the preamble on principle, after which the practice. The ego- 
ism entailed by such individual development is to be remedied by various means 
proposed; among others, practical studies from the book of nature, lessons in the 
sciences, ‘* translated into the vernacular’; tiie tendency to idleness in its many 
forms would be also thus counteracted, so it is set forth with persuasive and pleas- 
ing detail. The modes of securing a silence in the school-room ‘‘ not dependent 
on mere outward restraint,” are rich in practical wisdom. Self-imposed rules and 
penalties, mutual helpfulness, a sound public opinion, these conjoin with the 
practice as laid down, in an harmonious and what purports to be an eminently 
practicable manner, and to be fruitful of good results to teacher and taught. 
Following these twenty-five pages of principle and practice, we have practice 
pure and simple. An ‘‘Outline Course from the Book of Nature” is very neatly 
gotten up in matter, form, gradation, and development. 

Some exceptions must be taken in regard to the chapter on writing ; we know 
newer and better ways than are here indicated. Spelling—we find an apology 
here offered for the phonetic system. Would they have the coming Britons speak 
American? The hints on reading are pertinent and good, as also are the samples 
of mental pabulum in a literary form directed to be doled out to the infant mind. 
The objective method of teaching numbers is strongly emphasized ; there is but 
little here new to the American teacher. 

But the very best portion of the book is the one hundred odd pages entitled 
“Teachers on Teaching.” The title fails to convey a proper estimate of its ex- 
ceedingly readable quality, triply interesting to parents, teachers, and children. 
Much of this is written charmingly, to say nothing of its sterling worth in the 
matter of suggestive aid. Space forbids yielding to the temptation to quote. 

The Utopia of childhood dreamed of by the writer forces on our mind the 
feasibility of its realization in all measure desirable, but its atmosphere must be 
that of religion, and this glowing light fails to pervade and warm the pages of 
Free Method. 
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